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ABSTRACT 

An overview of the planning and implementation 
problems based on the program in Butler, Pennsylvania, presents a 
wide range of topics concerning year*round education, concept. 
Questionnaires, data presentations, and planning suggestions present 
the implementation process. . Using a question-and*answer style, many 
typical problems and concerns of parents, students, and ^teachers are 
treated. Practical suggestions, guidelines, and cautions are based on 
the notion that .year-ground schools are an economically prudent 
improvement of the educational program, facilitated by a change in 
attendance patterns ?itilizing school facilities all year. (DH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Plans for the year-round utilization of school plants 
have been considered for a variety of justifiable reasons. 
Economic pressures placed on society today loom as one 
of the most obvious reasons. A second is to improve and 
to enrich the educational opportunities for all pupils, in a 
myriad of ways more possible through year-round provi- 
sion. The improvement of the status of the teacher, both 
professionally and economically may be offered as a 
third. Lastly, in some corners of our nation, it is viewed 
as a constructive way to keep students busily occupied in 
accepted pursuits, keeping large numbers of inactive and 
non-motivated youths off the streets. 

Although four reasons have been offered, these must 
be added to or sub-divided in the full appraisal of the 
justifications for year-round schooling. 
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Prologue 




Somewhere in my studies to become a teacher or an administrator, 
curriculum uas defined for me*", the sum total of experiences provided 
for the student by the school. I've .always adhered to that definition, 
because of both personal con\iction and professional commitment. 

Unfortunately, such a definition isn't held as viable today. But, for 
the sake of time and to allow for another day, and another topic, Til 
accept curriculum as that which pertains to the more formal academic 
setting for the student. 

Wt hear an awful lot today about change. Lest we impart the thought 
that all that has been done is wrong and all that we want to do is right, 
let us address ourselves to the term change itself. 

My daughter Deb has just turned 19. She's responsible for my 
wearing long-collared shirts and jackets, broad ties, and jackets with 
belts and pop-outs across the back. 

She thinks her dad is now with it, but the young lady doesn't know 
that this is my seconu time around in such attire. In fact. I went into . 
teaching with only two such suits to my name and embarrassed with 
tjiat fact. This is change, cyclingx:hange. 
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^ For years, Fve wanted a calendar watch and only recently got one. 
But now. without newly acquired glasses. I can*t see the day or date. 
This is change, normal change. 

We hear an awful lot about open space, and unfortunately, too many 
speak of it too often in terms of such magnitude that it arouses fears, 
anxieties, and oppositions to a thing so unbelievable. Yet, this isn*t 
new. What is new are the additions to open space that make- it some- 
thing that it wasn't — team teaching, IPI, small and large group 
instruction, learning centers, and differentiated staffmg. Remember 
the teacher in the one-room school who turned north to teach the sixth 
grade, east to teach the fourth, south for the second, etc.? This is 
**nothing too new change" affected not by square footage half as much 
as ideas, media, personnel, and. provisions which allow for a "state of 
mind that*s open.'* 

The change of most concern to us today .^n't change for change sake, 
but change for prudent reasons. . 

When our research and experience tells us weVe been wrong, then, 
with our feet on the ground, we do away with some of the old and switch 
to some of the new. • 

Change doesn't have to be, nor should it be. movement of such un- 
substantiated quality that its future is questionable. Young people are 
too important to be victims of such experimentation. 

Today, we who are in education face great and unwarranted criticism 
for all of the ills of our youth and of our nation. Unfortunately, we at 
one time said. "Give us your whole child." and that's just what some 
pareritsdid. 

We're an educational institution offering services whefe possible in a 
variety of allied areas to the academic. 

We're not a clinic. Yet., our school houses all of the patients ~ the 
problems of society from color to economics. We provide the meeting 
ground or battlefield of all of the independent forces that make up our 
community. 

We'll never escape our unique role nor should we try to do so. 
Rather, we should capitalize upon the attention forced upon us by our 
^ times — turning the negative to the positive, the complainttp commit- 
ment, interest to, participation, curiosity to courage, reservations to 
support and resentment to enthusiasm. 



We've looked for the opportunity, for many years, to do the things 
that we wanted to do — things that we knew were right, to mak^ 
changes that some think only reflect today. 

To address myself to all areas of t^he curriculum would-surpass the 
time and space allowed to, it. Perhaps, however, a few areas of reflection 
would suffice to illustrate the point. 

In English, we've been for too lorigj occupied each year with a 
percentage of time to be given to the. jniechanics ^^f language and 
another to literature. At least two fallacies exist. Every student doesn't 
require an equal distribution of time or repetition over matters already 
learned, Teachers, toq^ stray from their mutually agreed to percentages 
of time: Overtaught by the colleges in literature, they put off until 
tomorrow, and tomorrow, the development of other English strengths. 

In Engljsh, we should offer reading and literature for the enrichment 
of students, but ample time for the same students to learn to be 
expressive in written and in oral form. Other than for historical or 
heritage reasons, fnuch literature required of students isn't important 
at all. Why can't science fiction replace the early Canterbury Tales for 
some students, for example? 

English shouldn't always be tracted as we were forced to develop Jt 
only a few years ago. Rather. English should be as varied and optional 
as to be attractive or unattractive to students on the basis of appeal, 
need and earned course reputation! This, in effect, nongrades the 
subject as much as the elementary school desites to do with its students. 

The second example area is social studies or social sciences. What is 
American history or cultures? Can it be adequately taught from the 
beginning to today in one school year? You know that our history is 
short, but the happenings of our almost 200 years surpass one's ability 
to cover the subject in 180 days. It would take more than that time just 
to cover the subject of Watergate! 

When a student is in the Uth grade, should he be taken back to 
Plymouth Rock again, probably for the^ fifth or sixth time? Or, as in 
English, should he be given such options in American history as Min- 
ority Groups in the U,S., The Study of the Constitution, Political 
Parties in the U,S., Aftermath of World War 'II, etc.? Why can't 
American history be what is important to smaller groups of students 
rather than one course to all of them? 



Much of what we have been doing in curriculum is good and should 
be retained, but we should ha\e an open mind to adding strengths to it. 
Start with an evaluation of what you've been doing, keeping what you 
want to keep. Then, move to what you would like to do. Soon\the 
problem isn't in having too littje to offer. Actually, the results would be 
the opposite. ' ^ 

In the Butler Area School District,, we faced a complete overhauling 
of secondary curriculum, grades 7-12, coordinating with the elemen- 
tary. At first, we were somewhat bf.vildered by the appearance of what 
was before us. Then, through passing authority and responsibility to 
department chairmen and teachers representing their subject areas, 
amazing and rewarding things began to happen in all .subject areas, not 
just in those already mentioned. 

Local support and encouragment opened our minds to fruitful re- 
sults. Application of Department of Education Curriculum Require- 
ments, far more permissi\e.than most of us knew, confirmed a positive 
attitude to'doing things in a new way. It was encouraging to us, and 
evidently to others, that in a matter of several years we did the WHOLE 
thing! 

No longer is the Carnegie Unit a magical thing. The ^chool year isn't 
necessarily I80da>s. The school day isn't 51 i hours in class. 4 school! 
terni is anything from a >ear to quarters, trimesters, minimesters or 
l^emesters. Course content ma> be singular and bulk or mini or Capsule. 
Credit for content learned replaces days of residence in class, and 
students are permitted to take competency exams granting them credits 
for little or no time at all in class. 

The,next few }ears will see numerous changes, including differences 
in teaching methods, differentiated staffing, year-round school opera- 
tions, varied school-community shared experiences and projects, re- 
orientation of staff to education, tlevati&n of certain teachers to super- 
visor) responsibilities, and the designation of administrators tc effec- 
tive manipulation of all of the facets of education rather than to the 
execution of curriculum responsibilities. 

Yes, we live in times of criticisui. But, also, they're times m^^st oppor- 
tune fof us to make prudent changes if we're intelligent enough to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

I don't know wh ^t you're going to do. But, for me, I'm an oppor- 
tunist of the first order. Try it — YOU'LL like it! 




. Year-round Education 
An Overview 

*uhe Setting 

We hear a great deal, both pro and con, about th<^ year-round, 
extended, or expanded school year. These terms, including the initials 
YRE or ESY. if defined as tht use of school facilities all year 'vUh 
optional cycling or periodic vacationing of students and staff, are 
s>nonomous terms. It is necessary that we accept tfiem as all inclusive 
or broadly descriptive terms. What we really are considering falls into 
more specific types of school years as contrasted with the generally 
accepted and practiced 180 (plus) student attendance days. 

While it is imperative that no person or district get "hung dp" on any 
one type until research, time and local proprieties .play a part in 
prudent decision-making, it is advi3able to accept forms somewhat 
identifiable at this moment, these being: quadrimester, continuous 
fou- quarter, trimester, split trimester, quinmesler, continuous school 
year, extended K-12 plan, extended or modified summer school, mul- 
tiple trails, flexible all-year school, rotating four-quarter, compulsory 
four quarters for all, rotating trimester and relating term or cycle plan. 

It is not accepted, even at this time, that these classifications cover all 
possibl/^"calendar arrangements. Off-shopts or hybrids of two or more 
of thos\njimtTDntd may even better suit the conditions, needs, and 
desires of respective^chool districts. 
O \ 
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One must remember that many school districts already differ, in a 
traditional setting, in the number of days that students are required to 
attend school. Many districts include, contractually or on a voluntary 
basis, a few extra days for professional staff. These are commonly 
referred to*as in-service days and devoted to a variety of uses and 
services. 

Several dist/icts have or are operating a "career year" for staffs with 
or without the option of an expanded summer program. Iji other words, 
the extension of th^ school year beyond 180 days is already a fact in 
many school districts in the nation. 

When a district is presented with the possibility that both students 
and professional staff will be in attendance at school on a regular basis 
beyond the regular term and normal summer school session, then the 
issue is truly before us. This is the point at which our district found 
ourseKes a number of years ago and consequently involved itself in an 
ESY inquiry. 

Our first step was a logical one and is suggested to others. We had to 
establish the reasons for which a district would entertain the thought of 
year-round education. Such reasons include to save money, to make 
better use of facilities, to delay construction and thus affect favorable 
taxpayer concern, to pay teachers more by allowing them to work 
longer — thus earning a better annual wage, to prevent a loss of 
learning during the summer vacation months, to add enrichment 
courses to the curriculum, to reduce or to delay drop-outs, to help the 
disadvantaged catch up and to let bright students advance. Other 
reasons are curriculum changes are more prevalent, students have 
course and teacher options, students can rotate employment oppor- 
tunities among themselves, closer and more frequent evaluations of 
pupil progress are possible, fewer texts and less equipment are needed; 
double or overlapping sessions pf school are avoided, and on and on. 

Making the Decision 

Answers or observations about the "whys" of year-round education 
may best be obtained by a good deal of reading and research, by 
visitation to on site extended year situations, by attendance at at least 
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one or two consequential national or state meetings and by participa- 
tion in practical, not philosophical, discussions with kno^wledgeable 
people in the field.- Investigation is a time-consuming, but valuable* 
enterprise at the outset of year-round school deliberations. Plan to 
profit from what you hear, not from attending meetings with precon- 
ceived opinions or attitudes. Be alert to information and cautious to 
sales promotions. The year-round ept is not a panacea to settle all 
problems of the school district, just ci . it is not an idea to be avoided. 

Once a district has had its initial inquiry satisfied, enjoying the 
panicipationof lay people, board members, teachers, parents, students 
and administration, then, provided the opinion is to proceed farther, a 
PERT chart must be developed. 

No year-round school involvement should be undertaken without an 
acceptance that only an improvement of the instructional program 
defends any mechanical change in attendance patterns. Costs must be 
anticipated and absorbed. Staff members will expect'^remuneration for 
their efforts in curriculum writing or revision., As a number of districts 
have already progressed beyond this point, tfieir materials should be 
perused, amended, and adopted into school district programs. No need 
to *Mnvent the wheel again,** spending time and money covering the 
same educational grounds and pursuits. * 

Leadership must emerge at the instructional level. Starting the year- 
round project almost solely on curriculum revision requires depart- 
mental emergence under the guidance of chairmen. Leaving matters 
more.or less in the hands of department representatives proves to be 
productive. Participation, but not control, by principals must be evi- 
dent. Costs of texts and materials will be on the increase for the new 
courses added, but for a specific period of time only. 

Look to financial aid outside the sources of local funding. Such 
monies are available from federal, state, or institutional sources. Re- 
call, however, that financial aid received requires the recipient district 
to be available to a host of inquiries, mailings, visitations and presenta- 
tions. One person heading up the ESY adventure is a must to a district. 
This person should be a professional staff member who doesn*t have 
this responsibility added to those of hjs regular assignment. _ 
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Attendance Patterns 

The following charts illustrate the best known of .the year-round 
school attendance patterns. 

>^ 

The Standard 180-Day School Year 




All students are enrolled in schooJ 
at the sahie time and are not 
divided into sections for attend- 
ance purposes (but may be 
ability grouped or grouped into 
specialized curriculums). 
School year is continuous, from 
beginning to end of school year. 

Students' progress (pass or fail) is 
determined at the end of the 
yean and all students are on 
vacation at the same time. * 
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Standard School Year With 
Semester Plan 




All students are enrolled irj school 
at the same time and. are not 
.divided into attendance sec- 
tions. 

Students* progress (pass or fail) is 
♦ determined at end of seifiester, 
and all students are on vacation 
at the same time. 




Standard School Year WItjh 
Summer School 

All students are enrolled during 
the regular school year.- 

Summer school attendance is 
optional. 

Sumn program may be reme- 
dial, acceleration, enrichment, 
or recreational, and summer 
school is generally for four to 
eight weeks. 

Standard School Year With 
'^Quarter^' Plan . 

All stu(" ^ enrolled at the 

sametim^. 
Students ai divided into 

attendance sec ns. 
Students' progre* ^jaa^ or fail) is 

determined at the end of the 

quarter, ^ \ 



Eleven-month Plan 

Students are not divided into 
sections. 

All students are enrolled at same 
time. 

School operates 11 months, and 
. students attend school— H 
;months.L| 



Continuous Four-quarter Plan* 



School year is 11 months but 
divided into quarters, and each 
student attends all four quar- 
ters. 







The Rotating Four-quarter Plan 
(Also Called Quadriniester Plan) 



/ 60 Days 
/ 1st Quarter 

/Section A: In School 
/ Section B: In School 
/ Section C: In School 
/ Section D: On Vacation 


60 Days \ 
2nd Quarter \ 

Section A: In School \ . 
Section B: In School, \ 
Section C; On Vacation 
Section D: In School 


\ Section A: On Vacation 
I Section B: In School 
\ Section C: In School 


Section A: In School 
Section B: On Vacation 
Section C: In School / 



4th Quarter 
60 Days 




In School * Section D: In School 



3rd Quarter 
60 Days 



Students are divided into four equal sections; school operates 240 days 
instead of 180. 

Each section of students is enrolled 180 days. (Attends three cohsecu-, 

tive quarters, on vacation one quarter.) 
Schedules of sections are rotated so that three sections are in school and 
one section is on vacation each quarter. 
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Trimwter Plan 

Students are in three equal sec-* 
tions. 

School operates 270 days (three 

mesters.) 
Each student is enrolled 180 days 

(two consecutive mesters). 
Each section of students is. on 

vacation at a different time. 



Two-thirds (66 2/3 percent) of 
r students are enrolled at the 
same time. 




Quinmester Plan . 

Students are in five equal sec- 
tions. 

School operates 225 days. 

Each student is enrolled 180 days 

(four consecutive mesters). 
Each section is on vacation at a 

different time. 



Optional Four*quarter Plan 
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School operates four quarters of 

60 days each. 
Each student must attend .three 

quarters but may .attei\d all 

four. 

Each student may take his vaca- 
tion any one of the four quar- 
^ ters. 
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Related Plans — Same Basic Principles 
Optional Trimester 

Same as optional four quarter but school is divided into three 90-day 

sessions. 
Optional Quinmester 

Same as optional four quarter but school is divided into five 45-day 
sessions. 

Similar Type Plan ' . 

Optional Four-quarter Plan 

School operates four quarters of 60 days each. 

Ml students must attend three quarters during the regular school year. 
Any student may attend summer quarter for acceleration, remedial, 
enrichment or recreation. 

Four-quarter Plan with Vacation Time Distributed between Quarters 



\ SiuJentv 

/ \ 
/ \VjcJhon 

■ / , n \ 

/ AllSiuJcniv \ 
/ Allen J School \ 

A 


SceoiiJ Qujrier >v ' \ 
All SluJenii \ 
Allen J School \ 

^{^^■-i^AII Sludenis on Vacaiion 




Y I 


»>n Vjcjtion ^"'^ 


\ TlnrJ Quarter i 




Y AH Si u Jems / 


V^^^ FonrJh Oujficr 


All \ AlienJ School / 


\ • AllSiiiJenis 




\ AiicnJ School 


S!udenis\ / 




on VjcjiionX ^ 



StudenTjJ ai*^" not divided into sections. - 
All students are enrolled at the same time, the school year is divided 

into four quarters. 
'School vacation is divided into four quarters. 

Students attend all four quarters with a short vacation after each 
quarter. 

EMC 



Rotating Four-quarter with Vacations Distributed between Sessions 
(Known as the 45-15 Plan; Also Known as the.9-3 Plan) 




This is a combination of the Rotating Four-quarter Plan and the Four- 
quarter PJan with time distributed between quarters. 
Students are divided into four equal sections. 
School operates 240 days. 

Each section of students is enrolled in four 45-day sessions. 
Each section has four 15-da> vacations, one after each session in school. 
Sections are rotated so that three sections are in school and one section 
is on vacation at any time while school is in operation. 



Related ^Jan 

Same as the above plan except each student goes to school three 
12-\\eek sessions and has three four week vacations, one after each 
session. 
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The Flexible All-year School 




School is open all year (except for holidays or at other times when there 

is no **demand" for its use). 
Students are to be enrolled in school the required number of days (180) 

or the required number of hours (900-990) each year. 
Students (with parental and school consent) may schedule their own 

time in school to meet requirements. 
Students (with parental and school consent) may schedule vacation or 
vacations any time and for any length of time so long as they meet 
required time (180 days. 990 hours, or as the case may be depending 
upon state law). 

The length of the day and/or week may be variable to meet the 
student's needs (as scheduled with school and parental consent). 
Although the kind of attendance plan or cycle causes much discus- 
sion and must, of necessity, be considered in the sum total of thought, 
the Instructional program and its quality in any form or shape remain 
as the most singularly important issue of all. 
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Chapter 2 



Planning 




Any district presently contemplating a year-round program has the 
distinct responsibility and obligation to document its objectives, se- 
quence of events, ifnd analyses of costs and recommendations in a 
formally written document. Earlier districts so involved may have had 
variable excuses for incoherency or fragmentation, but others that 
follow have the advantage of noting earlier progress and positive direc- 
tion. 

Informal Planning 

Too many school districts structure themselves on a single steering 
committee basis, within which too little breadth, depth, and compre- 
hensiveness exist. Typically written guidelines include a brief back- 
ground of the year-round school, a gleaning of the district's character- 
istics, a list of typical YRE questions, mention of curriculum revision, 
need for public relations efforts, a list of immediate, short and long- 
range objectives and the self-imposed requirement to present findings 
and recommendations. 

This is hardly a good plan to follow. It's too much hit or miss, ignores 
unexpected personnel and costs problems, and serves little to present 
the topic in the local-setting fully appraised of all factors. 
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Pattial Planning 



Financed b> special state or federal monies of such quantity as to 
support onl> a partial investigation of the impact of the year-round 
jiChaoi,.a.uimitciLoLdis tuctUi aie.appx^ 
th'i total project. 

As curriculum is singujarly important, especiall> to educators, the 
limited financial resources are put to its advancement. While this is 
creditable, desirable, and defensible, equal attention to the other com 
plications of >ear round schooling must also be fostt^red. Economics of 
nuiintcnanLC or transportation, for instance, would be more sought out 
as areas of concern b> members of a school board or by taxpayers. 

_ ^ Feasibility Studies 

These studies come in many varieties. A number are excellent math- 
ematicall) Luniputcd anal>ses of building life, attendance patterns, 
instructional costs, expenditures for materials and texts, and other 
local logisiical matters. If done formally, in detail, and scientifically, 
they dosen'e the purposes for which they were originated. 

Too many, ho\\e\er, are a few pages of general verbalization, lacking 
spcLifics and exact procedures. Statistics, sequence, inter-relationships, 
projection^, anal>ses and evaluations must be intricate parts of any 
report upon which a district might approach year-round education. 



Systems Analysis 

This approach is fundamentally concerned with organizing thought 
into a pattern that may be defended as rational. As such, it is directed 
to bring aboul efficieni allocations of resources in a restricted-resource 
environment. 

Three a.ctivities Lunstitute the heart of systems analysis, goals of the 
s>stem to be clearl> established, and a control subsystem which em- 
braces a monitor and fetdbawk activity. A systems analysis should be 
viewed in terms of what it actually is, rather than what it does. 
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!ylore commonly and currently referred to as a PERT approach, 
systems anal>sis in such form may be trul} referred to as a management 
information system. In a support of I^ERT, it has been stated that it can 
aid planning, highlight areas for management attention, aid com- 
municHHionir, save tin»^, focus attention on coordinative actions, 
forecast probabilities of success. displa> status and progress, and allow 
evaluations of contractors and contracting agencies. ^ 

The truly significant difference between PERT preparation and 
other less structured plans is that it forces the administration to ob- 
jective-orientation before a project starts. 

\ ' ' 

Recommendations 

At the outset, or even after having started an ESY inquiry, school 
districts should direct themselves to examples of planning available 
from specific sources. While a number certainly exist about the nation, 
the author calls attention to several; 

Curriculum Rc^rui^iUming for All-year Schools. Butler County 
Schools. Hamilton, Ohio, 1973. 

Thi Dvxclvpmvnt in Conduct of a Needs* Assessment to Investigate 
and Provide Information Upon the Potential of the Extended 
School Year Concept for Keene, New Hampshire, New Hampshire 
State Department of Eucaiion. 1972. 

Gemini 220 — An Extended School Day and School Calendar as an 
Alternative to New Construction, North Alleghen} School District, 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, 1969. 

The Optional Five-term Year-round Educational Plan, Utica 
Conjnuinity Schools. Utica-. Michigan, 1971. 

> 

Reeser. Gary Earl. A PERT Model for Developing a 45-15 School 
Year, University of Pittsburgh, Doctoral Thesis. 1973. . 

^ Reeser, Gary Eari. A PERT Model For Developing a 4: 15 School 
Year, University pf Pittsburgh, Doctoral Thesis, 1973. Pg. 9. 
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Report of Extended School Year Study Committees^^Easion Area 
School System, Gaston, Pennsylvania, 1972. 

The Year round School and Building Cosis* A study for the Tucson, 
Arizona SchoolTDistnct, rJ52I ^ " 

Year- round School Research, Annville-Cleona School District, 
Annville, Pennsylvania, 1972. 

^ A Two-way Street 

Studies may be so inadequate as to be inconsequential to the needs of 
a district. Others may be so detailed as to be cumbersome and complex 

to those involved with the topic. Obligate the district to a clear, concise, 
precise, probing, and objective PERT model approach, perhaps supple- 
mental at its beginning, or in a separate publication by overall observa- 
tion and discourse. 
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Advantages, 
Disadvantages, 
Concerns^and' 
Legislative Needs 

Every topic in education has its own unique application and value in 
each singular school district situation* A significant number of advan. 
tages, disadvantages, concerns and legislative needs emerge and must 
be appraised, however, almost generally by all districts.^ A varying 
degree of acceptance, rejection or moderation must be anticipated and 
appreciated, following a sum total of points of issue concluded for ap- 
praisal. 



^ ' * Advantages 

A number of distinct advantages will occur, either by the actual 
impler "ntation of the year-round school or, in degree, by a sincere 
consideration of its possibility. 

Enriched Program — Attention must and will be focused on the 
curriculum, changes in teaching methodology, and purchasing of texts, 
materials, equipment arid supplies. Breaking with traditional or estab- 
^ fished course offerings will take place; the movement to new courses is 
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almost guaranteed. Liberalization' of course requirements will foster 
content developed on the more individual or small group basis. Reac- 
tion of students to the changes will be positive, and the opin^ions of their 
parents, will be more supportive, in a ge^neral way. to all educational 
.matters, ^ 



Individualized Program — The offering of niore electives and options 
withm required subject areas provides great strength to the curriculum 

^revision and results in noticeable complimentar> registrations. Such an 

arrangement offers, b> pre requests, a common experience for all. but, 
m the selectivity that follows, more individualization and specialization. 
The offering of several courses during the .normal school year in a given 
subject area segments points ofinterest and participation in such a way 
as to highlight several times in a year, rather than onlyl^ne. the last few 
* vveeks. 

' » » 

Motivation — The opportunit> to seieci from a list of options within a 
subject area is stimulating to the student's participation and success. 
He is in a course of his own choosing, finding it more applicable to 
himself and to his needs, rather than being one among many in a 
* common experience that holds only infrequent interest for himself. 



Summer Change — Each year, large amounts of money are expanded 
to offer courses in the summer. In regard to their educational and 
economic qualities, ih^y are disproportionately supported and attend- 
ed, and are also reflective. B> applying the costs of a summer prdgram 
to a cost of educational and human life, one can substitute these 
savings for a similar period of time during the regular year. This is 
prudent, productive, and positive. 

Reduction in Failures — As a student, in any semester program, only 
fails that portion of the >ear and not the entire year, this arrangement 
saves the wasting of attendance days in a class which has already been 
failed. It also **plugs" the student back into a possible success climate, 
actually increases the value of the dollar spent per day per student per 
class and permits a change out of a frustrating cycle into a viable one. It 
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erases the need to attend extra years in school to satisfy academic 
requirements and brings the teacher and student into a healthy one-on- 
one personal guidance relationship. 



Education — Not a Part-time Business — Changing the concept of 
education from a three-quarter to a full-year concept is consistent with 
the thought that learning never ceases. Not locked into a traditional, 
year of 180 or more days^ educators find themselves to be more imag- 
inative and creative, suggesting not only course changes, but the 
offering of learning in a 'variety of settings. Alternative education 
programs are but one of the outcomes, employing the community as 
alternate classrooms and the out-ofrdoors as substitutes for the labor- 
atories Students view education as more encompassing, not only in the 
textbook situation, but in the employment of individualistic, realistic, 
and substituting situations provided. "^^ 

Dropouts and Absentees — A change to erase failures and to encourage 
graduation or success with peers will create a definite degree of im- 
provement in the dropout and absenteeism rate. The greater one's 
happiness in what he is pursuing in school, the more he can anticipate 
fuller and richer participation. 

Greater Use of Facilities — Any option of attendance in any three of 
four quartei:s reduces the daily attendance per day in any facility. If 
three-fourths of a school's population attends each quarter, while one- 
fourth is on vacation, it can be readily accepted that only three-fourths 
as many roonis are needed. Voluntary registration in year-round educa- 
tion requires years oC growth to accomplish this percentage distribu- 
tion. while mandatory assignments of quarters would arrive at it im- 
mediately. 

Building Costs — If a district does enjoy only a three-quarter- number 
of students in attendance per day. it will be possible to ignore ad- 
ditional construction of classroom facilities until such time as the 
number outgrows that point of balance. Given a stable student popula- 
tion, but old. crowded and inefficiently operated facilities, a district 
could reduce class sizes and discontinue using those schools or rooms 
that do not contribute both educationally and economically. 
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Loss of Teachers — For a period of time, especially when salaries of 
teachers were considered to be too low . the profession lostfar^^ many 
excellent classroom teachers. Viewed as competent, intellige^t.^d 
dedicated people, they were enticed to a number of non-teachin^>Qc^ 
cupations, such as insurance, banking, and managerial opportunities. ^ 
Others point put a need to increase annual earnings by assignment to 
10, 11, or 12-month positions in guidance or administration. The 
annual wage, not a three-quarter year wage, does better assure the 
continued presence of the good teacher in the classroom and will result 
in the decision of many fine people in the present generation to pursue 
a career in teaching. 

BeffeJr Educatlon Per Dollar — Decreasing the number of drop-outs 
and absentees, reassignment of a student from a failing situation to a 
posture of passing, greater utilization of present facilities to house one- 
third or one fourth more, greater learning, more individual attention, 
etc., result in greater quality per dollar of expenditure. 

Graduate Study — Provided a teacher would be employed during the 
summer quarter when less than full >graduate course offerings are 

, available at colleges, and provided he/she "opts" out another quarter, 
two-J^enefits.ace-dcriv.ed. One is economic control to the district. The 
other is full-time attendance of a staff member in a regular semester 
situation, at no loss of salary to that teacher. This would improve 
matters immeasurably for the professional growth of staff members, at 

. no increase of costs to them, but with the greatest convenience. Appli- 
cation of this advantage best suits the qb^rter or similarly extended 
cycle plans for f'^acher vacation. 

Variety of Work Experiences for Students — Now^the o^ons are two, 
rather than one. Students may attend school half of the day for all 
quarters, working the other half. This increases the vocati^n^ex- 
perience for each by a third. Or, the student might work for a full^ 
quarter, attending school for the other three quarters. The latter ar- 
rangement permits the rotating placement of four students on one job 
with full employment f'^r that period of time. A mixture of the two, 
dependent on local factors, is also a distinct possibility, as well as an 
^ iinprovemeht. 
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AvailabUity to* Work Experiences — Under the traditional .system, all 
students are released to scramble for the job opportunities provided in 
the community during the months of June, July, and August, Obvious- 
ly, even with the greatest efforts, it isn't possible f5f a community to 
provide fruitful work experiences to all students at the same time. 
When September rolls around; all of the students return to school, the 
jobs now wanting for applicants. Under any rotating semester arrange- 
ment, a percentage of the students would always be available for Job 
opportunities for the full 12 months. Employment is good as an alterna- 
tive learning.experience for almost every student. For certain families' 
-the economic gains are either highly desirable or necessary. The school 
and community indirectly becom^'more molded as one, whicli is ad- 
mirable in all cases. 



Vacation and Recreational Opportunities — The younger generation 
no longer regards the summer period as the only time to vacation or to 
enjoy forms of recreation. We've provided them with trips to warmer 
climates at time other than during the summer months, Snow-mobil- 
ing, hunting, skiing and fishing should be followed in larger number. 
The student who would rather hunt for the entire season rather than 
face swimming that he doesn't enjoy, can do just that. He can vacation 
with his dad who saves his vacation for small or large game seasons. 
Visiting an aunt in Florida in December — February is far more 
enjoyable than doing so in June, July and August, Traveling. overseas is 
more preferable and far less expensive outside the months of June 
through August, And, we must accept that our children do travel or 
should^^^.., ^--^^ 

Acceleration or Enrichment — Early graduation, by calendar years, is 
defensible for a number of students. The saving of a calendar year and 
an earlier admission to the professions is to be defended for those who 
. * hope to become doctors or lawyers. Other students might choose to 
attend the four quarters, on a full or part-time basis, just to enjoy 
greater depth, experience, broadening and learning. 

Reductions In Loss of Learning — At present, districts offer .a score of 
opportunities, locally or federally financed, to assist students in the 
maintenance of what they have learned. Normally, these are piecemeal, 
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individually prescribed or written offerings. The attendance of a stu- 
dent all year, part-time, perhaps in the fourth quarter, provides a 

rea( iyij[nfli:Je and on-going opportunity for educational profits to the 

students taking advantage of the opportunity. 

Variable School Day — This^ but^ a natural development of the 
openness that results when a district contemplates a change in the 
school year. A similar change concept enconipasses the day. Atten- 
dance per day is fractional all year or full for. part of it. Hours of 
instruction replace days required in attendance. Partial attendance 
outside the school is considered as merely an extention of learning in 
another environment and setting. 

Fewer Texts and Less Equipment — If only three-fourths of the student 
enrollment attends per day per quarter, the same proportionate de- 
mand on texts and equipment results as with the requirement upon 
space. More courses of shorter and rotational characteristics result in 
fewer texts. A mistake in selection Results in the disuse of only a small 
number of texts per individual course. A text adoption, and mistake, 
for one course in American history for all students is a most expensive 
" " thought to accept. 

More Frequent and Closer Evaluations of Pupil Progress — As each 
course is but 60 days' duration, the need to arrive at mid-point and 
final grade determinations happens, of necessity, more times in a given'^' 
year. The final exam becomes several final exams. The beginnings and 
conclusions of courses are not one each but several. The interaction of 
teacher evaluation and student performance is an on-going and more 
current issue. 



Climate for On-going Curriculum Revision — School distn :ts, boards 
of education, and staff members have a natural reluctance tO change 
curriculum and specific courses of study when hundreds or thousands 
of students are involved. The mass change involves great expenditures 
of time, money, and energy. As a course in a quarter ^system is but a 
small part contributing to the whole, it is more readily approached in 
proper perspective. The decision to drop or to amend a course is only 
^frngriientary and, therefore, more encouraged, and happily approached. 
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The decision to acid a course or to drop one is not the admission of an 
. error of great con.sequence, but the willingness to adjust to th^t which 
. has been accepted or rejected. Initial revision of the total curriculum 

into quarter courses is monumental, hxit once concluded, it leads to 

ease, economy aijd improvement. 

Who Teaches What? — In a traditional setting and over the years, 
ceriain teachers have been assigned to the teaching of courses aspired^ 
to b> the colleagues in their department. With proper concern about 
how many preparations one has .per day, a rotating of teachers to 
courses within a subject area does occur. The newer teacher finds that 
. he doesn't have to age to a seniority position on the staff before he 
teaches calculus or college English. The in-service and professional 
growth of staff members is evident. The motivation of staff and stu- 
dents to the changes of instructors is also self-evident. 

Cuts Down on Summer Frustrations — Faced with all of the students 
on vacation, few job Opportunities, and little pleasure with summer 

forms of recreation, students become extremely bored. Vandalism in- 
creases during the months of June, July and August. With fewer stu- 
dents on vacation, more in school and others gainfully occupied. or 
employed, the situation should be greatly altered. This is promising in 
all school districts, but more so in the crowded cities. 

^ Catching Up — The student w ho fails a 60-day course in English in His 
first quarter ma> add an additional, but different, course to the English 
course already selected fur the second quarter. Being non-sequentiaU 
the> are distinctl> different. Passing both courses in the second quarter, 
he has caught up with himself and his peers by the third quarter. He 
has saved himself time, he has not failed 180 days, and the district has 
lost but 6t)days of profitable expenditure for the one course. In fact, it 
has regained 120 days. 

Non-contractual Sfaff — Occasionally, a staff member might be Reed- 
ed in a quarter, full or part-time. A large number of excellent women 
teachers left the profession to rear families^ Faced with a district's 
needs and their pleasure in teaching irregularly for a quarter or two, 
they might be enticed back to the classroom. Inspired by the short-term 
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employment, they add dimension and breadth to the school and thw 
instructional program, uhile performing mostly as mother and partially 
as a teacher. 



Techniques and Groupings — The variety of course offerings enlists 
thought and change to both technique's of teaching and student group- 
ings. Lecturing gives way to class participation. Individualizing the 
curriculum encoura'ges group concerns and remedies. 

Schools as Community Centers — With a relaxation of school facility- 
use only for daytime students, the involvement of the community in the 
educational enterprise, and the diversity of course offerings, a person 
more easily identifies the school's importance and role in the' total 
community. Adult attendance, normally at night, will be accepted 
during the day. Some will be enriched, while others will earn the 
diploma desired years ago. Outsiders in school and school personnel 
outside will bring a unity of effort, understanding, and productivity. 



Career Education — Any student desiring employment in any area of 
occupation provided within a reasonable geographical area should have 
career exposure. A future doctor should be permitted to "shadow" his 
adult counterpart. A future architect should learn, first-hand, what 
transpires in an architect's office. The theme is properly to ikrn, not to 
earn; therefore, no remuneration to the student should be considered. 
While a student could "career" half-time each day of three or four 
quarters, it is more preferable that he do so full-time for one quarter, 
attending school full-time for the other three. As with vocational op- 
portunities, this arrangement affords four students to profit from one 
career opportunity. Career education safely assumes that the offices of 
tTie doctor, lawyer, dentist or architect arc. but classrooms made avail- 
able "in the field" and not in the school — alternative education at its 
best! 

Disadvantages 

Whether an advantage or disadvantage exists is almost a matter of 
the beholder. They appear in degrees of acceptance or rejection. All 
have a tolerable point of acceptance and a point of resolution. 




Cost Per PupU — Even with the very best efforts, especially so in a 
voluntary program, the cost per pupil in a year round program will 
increase. For some districts, these instructional increases will be erased, 
however, over a period of time. Just what might occur in a particular 
district is distinctly a matter of local study. Less concern for pupil- 
teacher class ratio results in increases. Logistics of busing, additional 
time in staff utilization, etc.. may also increase costs. Underestimating 
new issues in negotiations may result in added costs. To save money, 
school officiaLs should adopt course revisions without a massive effort 
unique to their district. They should also permit a reasonable number 
of courses to be offered per quarter to assure proper teacher-pupil 
ratios. A third rule is to avoid fragmenting teaching schedules so as to 
cause teachers to have an excess number of preparations a day, thus 
circumventing any possible negotiations conflict oti the issue. 

Non-summertime Vacationing — Just how many families or how 
quickly would families adjust to the potential of non-summertime 
vacations? Wh)ile working parents have suffered vacations outside of 
the summer for years, the lack of family vacationing opportunities at 
other times has not been a reality. Acceptance of an idea to ona of 
practice is more than just a matter of time or transition. 

Air conditioning — While air-conditioning a part or full building may 
be less than the cost of building additipnal classrooms in a given 
instance and in one building, the physical characteristics of other 
buildings ma> require additional costs. Excesses of glass, for instance, 
affect heat loss or gain, requiring differences in engineering and equip- 
ment. 

Master Schedules — Scheduling of students and staff three or four 
times a year in the most eflective and efficient manner possible is an 
absolute neccssit>. Accurac>.^cost savings, course selections, teaching 
schedules, maximum utilization of staff, etc., are genuine problem 
areas. The use of the computer enters the picture. Its use. with '*arena- 
t>pe scheduling** is highly recommended to avoid costs, to have stu- 
dents placed in class at the proper time, and to bring.staff and pupils 
together in counseling sessions. 



Transportation — The costs and logistics can be reasonable or costly. 
Full buses assure maximum dollar utilization. The same number of 
buses, half-filled and over the same routes, obviously increase costs. 
Until legislation assists a district b> proper and/or additional aid for 
transportation, this qxpcnse and instructional costs increases may.be 
detrimental to year-round education efficiencies. 

Student Activities — If an equal or representative offering of activities 
is attempted each quarter, and the> i>hould be, slight supportive costs 
can be expected. In view of value for dollars spent, however, the more 
students who participate, the greater the value of expenditure. Certain 
activities — musical concerts, for example — would ex^iibit the talent 
of a larger number of students, granting them growth exposure. In 
athletics, the adding of additional sports or the transfer of their seasons 
to the summer maybe properly received as beneficial. 

I 

Maintenance — A common practice has been to hold off certain pro- 
jects until the summer. As in industry and in business, maintenance 
could be handled on a day-to-da> basis, major projects held off to such 
times as would e.xist^jetween quarters arid during the two or three-week 
closed school period altuwed by a compacting of the calendar and/or 
advantages gained by a sch^ year based on hours and not days. of 
instruction. Evening maintenart«<^ undoubtedly increases the hourly 
rate of those pCr^'On? so employed. 

Adnainistrative and Supervisory Tasks — A^^from the extra costs 
incurred in the services rendered b) someone assi^^d^he total logistics 
of staff and student assignments, a registrar, severaiN^her considera- 
tions apply. The office force faces new pressures and dutic^^a multi» 
semester situation. The principal and his assistants need some assist- 
ance, as the administration of a 12-month school operation is most 
taxing, with no tapering off points in the year. 

Transfer of Students — Transferring students have always faced an 
adjustment v,hcn moving from one district to anothu., and more es- 
pecially when crossing over state boundaries. The problems of place- 
ment do exist, but arc not insurmountable. Interpretation of a student's 
sthoci record should be tempered with understanding. As each quarter 
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is only 60 days, the student's proper placement with his newly found 
friends is onl} a matter of days within the quarter that he transfers. 

Special Senlce Personnel — Added salary costs should be expected in 
the added three months of services offered by such people as secretar- 
ies. Ctifctcria workers, nurse, crossing guards and others. If determined 
somewhat on a student load as with instructional staff, however, the 
added costs would be less than one-third increase per assignment. A 
nurse could co\er two buildings, as could a secretary, for instance. 

Vacationing Students — The novelty of being on \acation while one's 
friends are in school could be a momentar) attraction to visit the 
school. This situation would be no different than a graduated student's 
being interested in xisitin^ the school the next year or a student's 
wondering what is taking place in sumnur school. With more to do, as 
f.roxided b} such agencies as the YMCA and YWCA in the community, 
the less a student would be interested in visiting the session of school. If 
placed in a work study vocational or career opportunity, the student 
has little or no time'to do so. 

Communlft^ Agencies — YMCA's, YWCA's. Boy Scouts, Bible Schools 
and a mulirtude of other organizations would find need to provide 12 
somewhat filled months of activities. This opportunity should be re-, 
warding to their desires, as more young people would be reached. 
Support of their activities should "be extended by more, as their efforts 
would be most obvious. Camps might consider three or four camping 
seasons from summer through spring, varying their activities accord- 
ingly. 

G)ncems 

Student Activities — Under any semester arrangement, decisions must 
be made on the number and kinds of annual student activities. These 
events would include commencements, baccalaureates, proms, con- 
certs, plays, number of senior queens, and many others. For a large 
school, the division of a senior class into two or more of their events 
should be much better than the current practice of one. The more 



concerts a school has, the greater the opportunity for a larger number 
of students lo exhibit their talents. Although smaller groupings have 
merit for student recognition, the holding of more numerous activities 
will have some cost and personnel impact. 

Athletics — Eligibility to play a sport while legally "out" diiring a 
vacation quarter not only is an issue to be resolved at the official 
athletic association level, but also is one which will be questioned 
ethicall) within the conferences that comprise a smaller grouping of 
schools. The tendency to approve will appear in the year-round school 
cUstrict, attaching a somewhat professional status to the. ballplayer. 
Rules of attendance while playing, enrollment in so many courses 
during the season, and the passing of same concurrently will all have to 
undergo re-evaluation. Teacher-coaches may elect to teach in the sum- 
mer quarter and not during their respective sports seasons, so that they 
can have full time employment and salary without classroom responsi- 
bilities, during the athletic season. Attendance of parents to contests 
might be affected when a reduction of student attendance per quarter 
and sports season is in effect. 

Faculty Vacations — Just how soon and to what degree, commensurate 
with summer quarter teacher, pupil ratios, will staff members accept or 
desire vacations during other quarters for graduate study, vacations 
and for other reasons? To maintain the same number of staff with a 
one fourth fewer student body count will be to adopt a cost increase for 
instruction.' Negotiations, seniority, rotation of staff, and other con- 
trols, will undoubtedly be suggested and/or imposed. 

Budget Opinions — Too many people initially or too readily accept that 
a^ear round school operation will reduce the^district budget. A volun- 
tary plan poses the opposite. A mandatory program might cause a 
holding of costs. Time, success, proper planning, effective implemen- 
tation, prudent scheduling, legislative change and community accept- 
ance ma> uv may not bring about cost savings in one area of the budget, 
or increa.'.c cost in instructional areas while not reducing capital outlay 
expenditures. 

Informational Services — Having adopted a voluntary or a mandatory 
aoDroach, the school district must obligate itself to the greatest and 



most effective dissemination program in its history. As year-round 
education evokes misund^rrstaitdings, emotional reactions, and the 
need of research and planning of the highest order, its explanation to 
students, parents, staff and community absolutely requires the diligent 
and industrious attention of a public relations person. Speeches, writ- 
ings, radio and tele\ision appearances, and information to all in great 
number and variety are a must. 

Equality of Quarters — Each quarter should be as equal as possible to 
another in both academic and extracurricular ways. A voluntary plan 
places a restriction on both as the number of students enrolled in the 
least popular quarter warrants a wisdom of cost and support. If too 
lenient, the expenditures per student increase radically, ff too restric- 
tive, the quarter, being least appealing to'-a voluntary registration, is 
least^uccessful in attracting student enrollment. ^ 

Legislative Needs • 

Time Versus Days — Instructional time in class must be accepted in 
lieu of actual days of attendance in school so as to permit turn-around 
time between quarters and a two to three-week common vacation in late 
August or at some other appointed time. In a 365-day calendar year, it 
is almost impossible to provide a four 60rday quarter year, w ith desired 
extra da>s for holida>s, weekends, turn-around time. sno»v days and in- 
service days for staff. Pennsylvania enjoys Act 80. which does, under 
new interpretation, permit fewer days in lieu of actual hours of instruc- 
tion. In states which require school **tobe open" 180 days, this require- 
ment has been interpreted and applied to the benefit of a year-round 
operation. The fourth quarter days added to the days of the other three, 
do satisf> the lav . The requirement is for the schools to be open, rather 
than to specify the days that each student must.attend. 

Extra Reimbursement — Aid or money must follow the child. If a 
student atte.«ds full time for three years, graduating one year eurly, the 
district is actually aided for only three-fourths of the time. Education 
time was similar to that given in four calendar years, but the support 
was disproportionate. Actual cost, based on educational time, must be 
. '^•^piied in place of partial time based on calendar years. The student 



who needs extra learning should be supported daily, rather than re- 
quiring the district to write special programs via federal and other 
sources. 

Curriculum Flexibility — liaws atid regulations regarding course offer- 
ings, hours per week in a number, and structure must be liberalized. 
The PentisyKania Department of Education has been exceptionally 
helpful in its exceptions to time allotment?, per week in physical educa- 
tion atid in other areas. Ati imaginative implementation of the year- 
round program is not feasible under a conservative set of laws or 
* regulations. 

Seed Monies — Any first attempts at success \h such areas as year- 
round education will impose undue inhial costs upon a school district. 
*Tooling-up/' researching, and other activities are costly. Arriving at 
answers, developing new curriculum, and disseminating information — 
all free to later innovating districts — place costs upon the pioneers in 
the project. Sources of special financing mubt come from legislative 
enactments and specjal state or federal sources. 

States, districts, and conditions do vary across the nation. .What 
causes a problem in one location does not necessarily or similarly affect 
another. These items must be added to or deleted from according to 
local options and after a proper appraisal of the local situation. This is 
as it will be, and should be. 
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Chapter 4 



Curriculum Change 
The Heart or Pulse 
Of an Idea 

The primary reason for contemplating any changes in the educa- 
tional structure of the school calendar, curricujum revision, use of the 
school plants, and assignment of personnel is to improve the educa- 
tional opportunity for the boys and girls of a school district. In any 
voluntary situation, it should not be expected that a feasibility study of 
ESY will culminate in short or intermediate-j[ange goals designed to 
release staff or alleviate space shortages. These benefits may occur as 
by-products of an improved instructional program. 

Any significant change in the structure, scope, program or school 
year should be capitalized upon as the moment for instructional and 
curriculum revisions. Whether a district contemplates progressing to a 
ycar-rpund program or not, this change is just as viable an excuse. If 
Q •he year-round operaUon is even a possibility, the occasion permits and 



requires both to occur. Lacking improvements in the educational lives 
of students, the propo sition satisfies only one of the two major obj'ec- 
ti\es of>ear-round schooling — namel>. economic savings. This alone 
would be but a hollow victor> of questionable quality and a tenuous 
span of success over a temporary period oT\ime. 



Individualized Instruction 

Curriculum has to be a current content designed not for masses, but 
for individuals or groups of students. For too long, conservative legisla^ 
tive or local mandates have relegated learning t ,a package similar in 
nature for all students. Textbooks dominated what would be taught, 
bqw much would be communicated, and for how long. Methods of 
teaching followed a sequence of events prescribed by the table of 
contents, the tcacher.administered the dt)sage, and students digested or 
gulped the matter placed before them. 

The younger generation is highly interested in matters presently 
concerning them. Time doesn't allow at each progressive grade in 
school a thorough reteaching of all that has preceded through the 
grades. Students have specific areas of interest in every subject area, 
and they seek more detailed facts in them if they are not made readily 
available, perhaps even to the point of not learning information upon 
which they will be tested and eventually class-ranked. 

An Appealing Idea^ 

Curriculum revision, even of a massive nature, is a highly palatable 
undertaking. Given the opportunit>, responsibility, and authority to 
plot its owti professional destiny, a faculty arises rather courageously 
and convincingly to the task. Provided leadership, motivation, reason- 
able personal and financial support, substantial time, materials, and 
texts, the facult} or faculties will accomplish the seemingly impossible 
task. ' , « ' . 

A' planned progression of activity through steps of involvement, 
contributions, assimilation, evaluative recommendation and referral to 
implementation is recommended, perhaps as follows: 
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Teachers 



Department Cnairmen 
Committees 



Teachers 



Department Chairmen and Groups to 
Consolidate Reports 



Principals, Department Chairmen, 
with Counselors 



Small Groups to 
Consolidate Reports 



Superintendent's 

:starr 



Board of Education 



Adoption and Implementation 




Utilize substitutes to release selected teachers, to visit districts using 
team teaching, modern instructional media, flexible scheduling, in- 
dependent study, mini-courses, learning packets, resource centers, al- 
ternative education programs, IPI, data-retrieval systems, remedial and 
special offerings, and acceleration programs. Make use of a cadre of 
experienced or interested teachers to draft, revised curriculum or course 
outlines with attention to depth, singular interest priorities of students, 
scope of study and sequence of learning. 

Engage consultants when necessary to assist in specialized curricu- 
lum innovations and development of behavioral objectives, for purposes 
of reaffirmation and confidence, and for peripheral systems analyses 
for computer utilization, 



Objectives 




Look to satisfy more individualistic interests and abilities. Add.diver- 
sity, breadth^ and selectivity through course selections. Increase the 
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possibility and potential for matching the teacher and student, not only 
in a sphere of counseling, but on a par of subject matter compatibility. 
Work to reduce failure and lower dropout rates, and to decrease absen- 
teeism, both mentally .and physically. Allow for new or more inter- 
disciplinary courses, more flexibility in choosing vocations, better work- 
study programs, enriched opportunities for. remedial, or accelerated 
work, greater educational attainments, and fuller utilization of the 
student*s time and the professional services of the staff. Also strive for 
economic efficiencies in materials, equipment and text purchases, and 
fuller and richer use of buildings an^ facilities. 



Community Involvement 

Employ the services and add the suggestions of teachers, students, 
parents, administration, board, advisory committees and (through re- 
presentatives) the state department of education. Time consumed in the 
truthful participation of all will result in a truly desired and appreciate 
ed program of studies. 

Build in mechanisms for interchange, dialogue, evaluation and on- 
going revision. Curriculum is not a motionless subject. It's ever-chang- 
ing, dynamic and the real reason for which schools. exist, professional 
personnel are employed, buildings are built, students attend, and taxes 
are* paid. . 

Cautions! 

Dependent o. the number of students enrolled in a school, the 
number in semester or quarter attendance, the size of staff, objectives 
and class sizes financially supported by the district budget, a pumber of 
cautions evidence themselves. 

While desiring to non grade English, for example, one should be 
concerned about the number of courses the school would offer. A larger 
number over the year may be possible, but the selection or variety per 
quarter is another matter. 

Personnel jssues will arise if too many courses are offered each 
semester, thus increasing the actual number of preparations per teach- 
er a day. An excellent curriculum can be stifled or annihilated because 
of unreasonableness in flexibility of offerings each quarter. 
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Expenditures crfn be too great if courses are of such nature to require 
excessive numbers of materials or professional hours in the gathering of 
substance to a course, I he latter can be minimized by the acceptance 
and adoption of preparations available from commercial sources or 
from other school districts. 

Be cognizant that all that is offered by a curriculum revision is not.,,, 
necessarily good, meeting the objectives, or worthy of retention. Con- 
sider the total curriculum as the full smorgasbord of possibilities, 
setting the diet of what is to be offered, after the re-evaluation, on a per 
quarter basis. Maintain a digestible setting of educational nutrition, 
without the waste of student, staff, facilities, materials, equipment, 
texts, and economies. 
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Bi 



student and Parent ■ 

Questionnaire and 

An Analysis of Results . 

Conside.:ible activity — discussion, travel, research, planning, de- 
bate, resolution and dissemination o£ information — leads to one 
crucial aspect of planning — the submitting of a questionnaire to the 
students and to their parents. A mandatory program doesn't depend as 
much on the questionnaire as does the voluntary, since it is assumed 
that a lawful body has indeed acted for the populace. The success of the 
voluntary plan depends. on the results of a questionnaire and its con- 
tinued implementation after one or more fruitful year-round opera- 
tions. 

Designing the Questionnaire 

Considerable thought must be given to determining the time when 
the questionnaire should be distributed. Following that, one must 
determine the contents of the instrument. If lengthy, it tells too little 
information to those honestly searching for answers or directions. 




The questions should be direct and in the language of the public, the 
same having been i)reterabl> used in talks and writings on the subject. 
Where possible, they should be answered by simple "yes's" or **no's." 
Open-end edness may be included, but never as a substitute for the 
answers to questions which should be handled in the pure numerical 
sense. Gatherings of common open-ended answers .elude .standardiza- 
tion of replies and sene mostly to color or to add substances to 
approval or disapproval answers. 

If the questionnaire encompasses 10 or more questions, they should 
be submitted on a separate sheet bearing any explanation or greeting. 
The answer sheet, then, becomes a clean instrument for reply and later 
tabulation. 

The form of the answer sheet should be such, in the case of hand 
scoring or keypunching for computer* that replies can be readily.and 
accurately recognized. Providing a separate answer sheet allows for the 
physical arrangement that is conducive to the collection and collation 
of data. 

One must decide what he wishes to learn from the results of a 
questiunnaire. Correlations between and among questions which con- 
stitute parts or segments of the questionnaire can be extremely en- 
lightening and constructive to the research. Just what relation atten- 
dance at an ES Y meeting had to understanding it or to registration is 
more than fundapiental data. It indicates relationship and success or 
lack of success in efforts which preceded the distribution of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The language of the questions, as well as the questions themselves, 
should not be taken too lightly. While the instrument might be the 
creation of one person, it must stand the test of an expert panel of 
judges, or better still, the appraisal of a pilot distribution of the 
instrument. Ambiguities of language do appear, regardless of efforts to 
standardize the questionnaire, but fewer will appear if it is administer- 
ed under an evaluative situation. 

It is imperi^tive that the questionnaire be clear, direct and encom- 
passing of the total concept of year-round education as planned and 
discussed, within Jhe.uniq uene ss of an individual district. 

In a v3luntary situation, the public will be more than curious as to 
whether otficials plan to continue despite a negative response to the 
topic. Positions on the matter must be explained throughout all dis- 
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seminated informalion. Also plan lo disiribiue widely the results of the 
questionnaire BEFORE a decision is made to proceed or not to pro- 
ceed. 



Sample Question Sheets 



Date 



Dear Student. 



A few weeks ago we discussed the extended school year with groups 
of students at both the Junior and Senior High Schools. In addition, we 
also discussed the year-round (extended school year) concept at nine 
evening public meetings, over the radio stations WBUT and WISR, in 
the Butler EAGLE, and on Channel 5 of the Local ca^le services of 
Armstrong Utilities. We would greatly appreciate your helping us by 
replying to the following questions. Please respond on the attached 
answer sheet. 



1. Did you attend one pf the student meetings on the topic of the 
extended school year in the Junior or Senior High School? 

2. Do you feel that you have a reasonable understanding, of how the 
extended school year plan works? 

3. Do you presently plan'to enroll for the 1973 summer quarter? 

4. If you presently plan to enroll in the 1973 summer quarter, when do 
^ou plan to take a quarter off for vacation ? 

5. If you do not plan to enroll in the 1973 summer quarter, is there a 
possibility that youmight sign up for the 1974 summer ^quarter? 

6. Do you encourage the Butler Area School District to continue its 
study and planning for the extended school year, whether you do or 
do not enroll in a summer quarter yourself? 

Did at least one of your parents attend an evening meeting discus- 
sion on the topic of the extended school year? 

8, Do you feel that your parents understand how the extended school 
yea: works? 

9. If your answer to number 8 is "y^s**, check one or more ways in 
which they were informed. 
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10. If you presently plan to enroll in the 1973 summer quarter, please 
answer the following: Do you have a younger brother or sister 
presently in grades kindergarten through fifth grade? 

11. If you have a younger brother or sister presently in grades kinder- 
garten through grade five, does your family plan to vacation to- 
gether sometime during the school year, September — May? 

12. If your answer to 1 1 is **yes,'' for how many weeks? 

13. If your answer to 1 1 is "yes," please give the name of your brother 
or sister, present grade level and the elementary school attended. 

14. Please make any suggestions or comments that you feel would be 
helpful to our extended school year considerations. 

15 Please ask >our parents to make any suggestions or comments that 
they teel would be helpful to our considerations of the extended 
school year. • - 

(Color code questionnaires and answer sheets by grades.or buildings for 
gathering and anal>zing results by, between, and among groups.) 

Sample Answer Sheet 



1. Yes No 

2. Yes No 

3. Yes No 

4. 1. Fall 

2. Winter 

3. Spring 

4. Don*t Know 

5. Plan to go all four quarters 

5. Yes No * 

6. Yes No 

7. Yes No 

8. Yes No 

9. 1 . Radio. 

2. Newspaper 5. Community meetings 




-3. Channel 5 6. From articles 

. 4. From you , 7. Othep ways 
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10, Yes iNo 

11, Yes No 

12, ■ I week 2 weeks 3 weeks 

13, Name of brother(s) or sister(s) (I,) (2,). 

Present grad^ level of each 

Elementary school attended . - ^ _ 

14, Suggestions (SelQ: 



15. Suggestions (Parents): 



Your Name- . Present Grade. 

School you are attendingv 



Your Address: . [ Phone- 

Your Signature* . Date-_ 

Parent's Signatui^' ^ Date:_ 



PLEASE COMPLETE AND RETURN TO YOUR TEACHER BY 

FEBRUARY ^ , 1 97_ . 

THANK YO\J FOR YOUR HELP. 



Director of Secpndary Education 



ESY Project Director \ 
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Actual Responses and Analyses 
. of Questionnaires 
Administered in the Butler Area School District 

The student and parent questionnaire was distributed to approxi- 
matel> 5.5G0 students, grades six through 11 in the Butler Area School 
District and grades six through eight in the parochial schools within 
our geographical area. The number must be approximated as it was not 
possible, through the variet)^of people involved in the distribution, to 
. know hou; man> students were absent, etc. Questionnaires were color- 
coded for later inter-group analysis. „ 

Although the questionnaire was directed to both the student and 
parents, encouraging a faniilv involvemeni, we could not determine 
how nian> questionnaires were not taken home. Obviously, a number of 
students and parents did not care to involve themselves and conse- 
quentl} did not respond. Those had to be considered as **no" responses 
to the questions posed. For the greatest degree of accuracy, analysis 
and prediction, we directed our attention to the 4,137 responses to our 
inquir). The tabulations, analyses and projections were based on those 
returned. 

Question 1 — Did you attend one of the student meetings on the topic 
of the extended school year in the Junior or Senior High 
School? 

1,343 responded YES (32%) 
2,772 responded NO 

22 did not answer the question 
A number of students may have been unable to attend a meeting 
because of scheduling problems or attendance at a parochial school. 
They may also have felt they already had a sufficient understanding of 
the program. A significance was n<;.ed in the yes response to question 
number 2. ^ 

Question 2 — Do you feefthat you have a reasonable understanding of 
how the extended school year plan works? 
3,l90responded YES(77%) ^ ^ 
913 responded NO 
33 did ifot answer this question 
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A significant number ot* students professed to understand the year- 
round school proposal from a variety of sources as covered in question 
number 9; We presumed that our informational attempts to students 
>vere highl^' successful. 

>« ^ 

Question 3 — Do you presently plan to enroll for the 1973 summer 
/ quarter? 

449 responded YES (10%) 
3,594 responded NO 

84 did not answer the question ^ 
A misunderstanding as to whether we would provide transportation 
or not caused us to put out a second, single-item questionnaire. The 
original >es response was ^increased by an additional 85 students in- 
terested In enrolling in the 1973 summer quarter. That number was 
included in the preceding figures. 

Note. Make a firm and lasting decision on such matters as transpor- 
tation. An> vacillation at a later date is taken as a lack^of credibility 
and arouses confusion. 

Question 4 — If you presently plan to enroll in the 1973 summer 
quarter,, when do you plan to take a quarter off for 
vacation? 

73 chose fall (6%) 
104 chose winter (9%) 
46 chose spring (4%) 

737 didn't know (69%) ^ 
100 plan to go all four quarters (9%) 

The responses to this question had errors within them. Only those 
students who planned to attend the summer quarter should have re- 
sponded, but others did as well. In addition, those who said yes after 
the transportatio/i issue was clarified had to be added. 

Note. We realized the need for counseling the individual student and 
famij) and established such counseling as definitely one of the first 
tasks in the near future. 

With some degree of prediction error, we could state that approxi- 
matclv tlirec-fourths of those interested in .he summer quarter planned 
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to take off another quarter. Such being the case, we were reasonably 
successful in the attainment of economic gains, as .well as having 
pointed out the merits of occupational, recreational, and vacation plans 
at times of the year other than only the summer months. 

Question 5 — If you do not plan to enrol! in the summer quarter, is 
there a possibility that you might sign up for the 1974 
summer quarter? 

1,338 responded YES (34%) 
2,504 responded NO 
283 did not answer the question. 



1 

A significant positive gain was noted in question 5 over question 3. 
Perhaps the time of the year in which we found ourselves caused 
students to say "no" then, but "yes*' for the next year. Family vacation 
plans may have already been determined. 

A certain degree of **watch and see'* definitely was involved. The 
adage that "success breeds success" could be applied. We would like to 
think that the favorable acceptance of the year-round concept was 
noted jn the response to this question, arid that we only had to make 
allowances for personal and academic decisions based on timely or 
current considerations. ' ' ' 

We belicLved.th?t-we-couId^predict a growth in number, enrolled in a 
summer quarter with totals varying up or down according to changes of 
mind, effectiveness of implementation, and the broadening of impacts 
of year-round education. 

Immediately ahead of us at that time was one task — career educa- 
tion — which might have increased summer quarter enrollmtnt. The 
more career "opportunities made available to students, the greater the 
summer quarter registration. Counseling had to be focused on this 
matter. 

Question 6 — Do you encourage the Butler Area School District to 
continue its study and planning for the extended school 
year, whether you do or do not enroll in a summer 
quarter itself? 
2,690 responded YES (67%) 
1,318 responded NO 
1 29 did not answer this question 
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A significant agreement »tis indicated that we should continue our 
year-round pursuits. 

Question 7 — Did at least one of your parents attend an evening 
meeting discussion on the topic of the extended school? 
708 responded YES (17%) 
3,395 responded NO 

31 did not answer this question 
A small number of parents attended the evening meetings scheduled 
during the three-week period at different locations in the school dis- 
trict. As with the student response to a similar question, however, this 
response was related to another. In that case, the response t9 question 8 

was significant and complimentary. 

' r 

Question 8 — Do you feel that your parents understand 'how the 
extended school year works? v 
3.065 responded YES (75%) 
985 responded NO 
72 did not answer this question 

Hopefully, the students responded to this question with knowledge of 
the»r parents* understanding of the topic or the response was offered 
after consultation with the parents,- 

It was reasonably safe to presume that a significant number of 
parents learned of the workings of the year-round school program by a 
variety of means as included in question 9, rather than singularly from 
community meetings, 

Qu^tion 9 — If your answer to number 8 is **yes," check one or more 
ways by which they were informed, 
1,342 by radio (42%)' 
879 by newspaper (27%) 
102 byChannel5(3%) 
527 from you (students) (16 %) 
121 from community meetings (3%) 
67 from articles (2%) 
169 from other ways (5%) 
941 did not answer this question 
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While one method ofdissenrination may have been regarded as.more 
eflective than another, the success of providing iaiormation ha.d been 
attributed to a variety of complemcntar> media. Unfortunately, a large 
number of students did not respond to this question. 



Question 10 — If you presently plan to enroll in the 1973 summer 
quarter, please answer the following: *Do you have a 
younger brother or sister presently in kindergarten 
through fifth grade? 

468 responded YES (31%) 
\{)08 rwponded NO 
2,656 did not answer this question 
This question actuajly applied to the students who planned to enroll 
in the summer quarter. As others chose to answer it, the statistics were 
in crrut. Individual counseling of students and parents 3oon followed. 

The statistics related to this question were altered by the addition of 
students who later said ''>es"* to enrollment in the 1973 summer quarter 
following clarification of the transportation issue. 

Question 11 — If you have a younger brother or sister presently in 
grades kindergarten through grade five, does your family 
plan to vacation together sometime during the school 
year, September — May? 

^189 responded YES (9%) 
* 1,868 responded NO 
2,074 did not answer the question 
The statistics were in error because the question was answered by 
students who dW hdt'plan to enroll in the 1973 summer quarter and 
total figures wqre not increased by later "yes's" to enrollment following 
the'clarification.of the busing issue. 

- If your answer to 11 is **yes," for how many weeks? 
74 for one week (31%) 
115 for two weeks (48%) 
4rfor three weeks (19%) 
3.898 did not answer this question 



Question 12 

.* 
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This response was more reliable as a prediction since it approximat- 
ed the number who planneil to enroll in the 1973 summer quarter. 
After the addition of later registrations and individual counseling, more 
accuracy was achieved. The result approximated the ^prediction that 
niost families \ocationed together for two-week periods. 

Questions 13. 14 and 15 were open-ended, requesting certain ih- 
formation and comments from students and parents. These were taken 
from the returned^ questionnaires and recorded upon a sypplement to 
the report. 

T!.^. response to one question had some significant correlation to the 
response to another. Therefore, certain correlations of responses were 
computed for whatever anal>sc.s might have been desired. The addition 
of later quarter registrations caused more positive correlations. 

Of the total number of responses received, 1,343 students'(32 per- 
cent) responded that thev had attended one of the student meetings on 
the topicjof the extended school year. Sixt) percent (2,772) lesponded 
that thev had nut attended an} .of the student meetings on the topic of 
the exfended school year. 

Of the 1,343 or 32 percent answering "yes" to question one. 
1.216 (9Cfu) answered "yes** to question 2 uf those who answered 
154 (1 Po) ar.*«wered "yes** to question 3 of tnose who answered 
496 (39^o) answered "yes** to question 5 of those who answered 
948 (72*^0) answered "yes" to question 6 of those who answered 
1,074 (82%) answered "yes** to question 8 of those who answered 
•Of the 2,772 or 68 percent answering no to question one, 
1 .965 CV^'u) answered "}es" to question 2 of those w ho answered 
201 (""'m) answered "}es'* to question 3of those who answered 
846 (32" n) answered "ves" to question 5 of those who answered 
1,"'34 (64"ii) answered ">es*' to question 6 of those who answered 
l/)82 C2"n} answered "yes** toquestion 8 of those who answered 
» ^ 
Note: It was our recommendation that we proceed wi^h our plans to 
implement the 1973, summer quarter, enlisting the services of a coun- 
selor or two to help deal with the individual issues thai had to be 
objectively and finally resolved. 

Our next crucial step was to speak to present 10th and 1 1th grade 
students on the topi- *>f wari\- -opportunities as provided bv fheyear- 



round school proposal.. We predicted an increase jn summer quartet 
^registrations, as our response to the employer (co-educator) question- 
J naije was most rewarding. 

i- Questionnaire Responses 



Grades lOandU , Number responding-^ 716 

Grades p and 9 ; Number responding — 1,498 

Grade 7 Number responding — 714 

Grade 6 Number responding — 824 

Parochial (grades 6. 7 and 8) Number responding — 384 

* Best cooperation in return of questionnaires was from the parochial, 
elementary and junior high. Lowest response, consFderably less than 
half, was from the senior high school. Interest in the idea of the year- 
round school may be noted for students at certain grade levels. 

Distribution and collection also may have varied in effectiveness. 
Interest in Attending Summe^ Quarter 

^ Grades 10 and 11 \ 181 

Grades 8 and'9 - 139 

•(^radb 7 ^ 41 

^Grade6 50 

Parochial (grades 6, 7 and 8) ^ 19 

Total - ' 430 

Marginal.**yes*' answers • 19 

Total ' , 449' 

Although the lowest percentage of questionnaire responses came 
from tlie high school, that school did report 181 as desiring to attend 
the summer quarter. Due to summer school interest, a few of those may 
^have been invalid. 
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A sincere attempt to explain career opportunities to present 10th and 
1 1 th grade students should have resulted in more senior high registra- 
tions. Meetings or assemblies were held for that purpose. 

A significant interest was also noted at the middle grades, seven- 
nine. Those students were most responsive in our student meetings. 
Obviously they saw an application of the benefits of the year-round 
school operation over a period of school years ahead of them. The 
impact of career education hadn't yet been understood by them, pos- 
siblydue to age, confusion on future plans, etc. 

Despite most positive support in some circles and anxieties of one . 
type or another, the interest of parochial school students was low. We 
had predicted quarter ejirollment, especiall) because of the excellent 
efforts on the part of the parochial staff and the fact that parochial 
school students should have desired the summer quarter as a supple- 
ment to their school year in the areas of music, art, h9memaking, 
langiiages. physical educj^tion, sciences, and industrial arts. 

A certain small degree of error had to be accepted. The questionnaire 
was distributed to a large number of students and parents. Misunder- 
standings did exist here and there. Individual counseling had to be 
done on a full time basis. Career education concepts and possibilities 
also had to be taken to the top two or three secondary grade levels. 

Note: A final commitment to the summer quarter had to be granted at ^ 
tnis time, approximatel> six months ahead, or the concept dropped. We 
had to speak clearl> to what the summer would or would not provide 
our students, educationally, and our staff, economically. 

OveraU Results 

While a true evaluation of the questionnaire and results did reflect 
errors in response or less than full clarit> in the inquir>, it also reflected 
adequate data to defend a satisfactor> summer quarter enrollment in 
the district and relativel) good success in telling the stor> of year«round 
education in the Butler Area School District. 
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Career Education 
A Major Plus 

Career education has been aptly described as a new order oc form of 
education, concerned with the usefulness and self;rcaruaiioniof'.cvery 
individual. Unfortunately, this should always have been.the ifocus of 
education, but wasn't. 

Let us observe where we went astray. 

Fach generdtion pf parents breeds the hope that its offspring will rise 
above its occupational and economic status. Craftsmen saw to it that 
their children received a more formal education. Workmen desired that 
the blue collar change to w hite. As one generation passed on to another, 
tho^>L who had skills with their hands passed their skills on to fewer and 
fewer. 

In the 1930's and 40*s, trade schools became the institutions where 
students were sent if considered to be unsuccessful in academic pur- 
suits. The results, not the reason, being noted. The dropout rate was 
significant; education was dictated to those in a trade school, rather 
than being a program of studies selected.or desired by the students. 

The age of sputnik came upon us. The Russians had beaten us to 
space. A panic set in at high levels that we should maximize learnings 
in math, science and languages. Fine for those areas, but what of the 
others? 
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Millions ofdollars became available for the promotion of educational 
programs dcsi^jncd specifically for the intertectually gifted or motivat- 
ed, rather than for the general populace of students. Modern math, 
indirectly, was fostered upon the schools by financial inducements in 
scholarships and outright supportive grants of money. In quick succes- 
sion, came such programs as BSCS biology, PSSC physics, and chemi- 
cal bund theories in chemistry. Major, but partially explosive progress, 

Now it Has timely, socially and economically, to promote a college 
education for almost all of our young. This climate, coupled with the 
first or second generation's desire that its children do better, the..,sqcial 
prestige that a family supposedly gelt from offspring in college, and the 
availdbilit) of easy scholarships and federal loans led,, not to the trade 
or career fields, but to an invasion of the college campuses. 

In our own district just a decade ago. we resisted a very strong local 
opinion and lobby tochajige half of our high school shops into regular 
classrooms, rather than add a wing to the school. Remember that 
education becomes that \\h\ch is successfully imposed upon it. 

A number of local industries spoke openly, strongly, and too effec- 
tivel), almost, against our shop program. They stated that we should 
educate all of our students solely in the academic sense, leaving the 
shop or manual training to them. Some of that thought may still 
prevail. 

The need for teachers was crucial, so thousands of our young people 
flocked to that professional preparation, only now to face a position 
shortage. Engineers were in short supply, so a large number of our 
pupils so prepared themselves. History records that many graduate 
engineers are without jobs or are performing the tasks of laboratory 
technicians. ^ 

Too many of our young have properly gone to college, with no career 
plans, to pursue a liberal arts degree. This is an excellent education to 
develop the mind and the thought processes and to appreciate things in 
an intelligent and hiiinane way. Often, however, it isn't education that 
results in one's ability to perform a productive, useful, desirable, and 
wage-earning service. In brief, too many of our students go to college, 
pursumg an education, but with no confidence as to what they want to 
do with or in their lives. 



We are living in a period of time in our country*s history when 
unemployment ii> high, welfare is a major cost of government, post 
high school education is available to many and almost free, the cost of 
skilled labor is high, inflation continues to grow, and the number of 
technicians or craftsmen is extremely low. 

- How long must one wait to get a simple carpentr> job done because 
they're busy? Unemployment exists, but n.o carpenters are available. 

What is the quality of craftsmanship that you get? Ours is a society 
that is known for planned obsolescence. 

Have we relegated an honest living at an admirable trade requiring 
the use of hands to little respect, save when we are in need of such 
knowledge? A sociel> is made up of man> to be respected inner-group- 
ings. 

It takes inielligenwe,and skill to work on modern automobiles, ap- 
pliances, elect ricit>, and construction. Why steer students with high 
IO*s away from pursuits demanding mental abilities? 

Reading liberally has become passe. Too man> young people are 
attracted to the television, drive in movies, and activities of a more 
recreational and academically **softer** life. ^ 

Comprehensive education is, indeed, defensible and good, but the 
term should have a broad and more meaningful definition. Students 
should be exposed to developing skills with their hands, regardless of 
' possible future college attendance. Guidance personnel should en- 
tourage a student to a career end, without overriding reservations of IQ 
and some other test resuhs. Interests, skills and desires of students 
should more happily result in a support of parents to them and not to a 
redirection caused by the aims of only the parents. 

Educational money goes more to the extremes of student ability, the 
high and the low. The larger middle grouping receive far too little 
financial support. Too little help goes to that group*s aspirations, which 
our society has unfortunately branded as only normal. 

Nearly 2.5 million of our young people leave formal education each 
year without adequate preparation for a career. By the end of this 
decade, in spite of the number of students in College, four out of five 
jobs will not require a baccalaureate degree. 

Young people today are genuinely less concerned by the economic 
gains of employment than their parents. TheyVe more properly and 
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deepi) iLonccrned with \vhat they want to do and should be afforded the 
fulf happiness of that aeconiplishment and fulfillment. 

Districts should emphasi/,c careers throughout the grades and by 
\ar>ing approaches. An English course in "careers** serves two obvious 
purposes. Optional courses, both in and out of required subject areas, 
should be added as a supplement to the efforts. ' 

Work-stud> courses should be added from bookkeeping, secretarial 
and clerical opportunities, to special "on the ijb** experiences in wood, 
welding, mechanics, agriculture, machine*,, electricity, drafting, social 
services, electronics, and the professional fields. 

Develop an all embracing work-study course, if numbers are small. 
Provide students with experiences in almost anything imaginable — 
taxidermy, stone masonry, and plumbing, for example. Attempt to 
keep services availab^in desired occupations served by "a diminishing 
number of craftsmen or practitioners. 

In a new curriculum, have hopes of bettering education in all career 
areas. Include the promise of betterment for all students, college- 
bound or otherwise. 

Help is needed in any career enterprise. Such is a cooperative and 
mutual effort of the school and the community. Attempt to place;;the 
future lawyer with a practicing attorney, the future vosmotologist in a 
beaut) shop, the future nurse with a doctor or in a hospital, and the 
future teacher in a classroom with a professional and adult caunter- 
part. 

The earlier a young person is directly or indirectly exposed to a 
career, the sooner he orients himself to a proper preparation for it. 
After graduation or the completion of pre-edu< ation, he is able to sell 
His skills. and knowledge for uges earned. 

To accomplisli career goals isn*t easy, but it*s certainly worthy of any 
effort. Ore must be realistic with respect to problems. Plan to retrench. 
Break with tradition of the past 10, 20. or 30 years. Encourage the 
federal goxQjnriient and the state department of education to be more 
liberal witfi fH'eir regulations. Withstand the pres^res of strong labor, 
politiml and social pressure groups. Rethink thorougljly, what the word 
eduLationvcMy implies or embodies. Rewrite curriculunj^and do any- 
thing else necessary, perhaps including the year-round concej^, to open 
up things, and find money during a tight money period to create 
^effectively now. in preference to r^ -educating in the future. ^ 
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Chapter 7 




Co-educator 

Questionnaire 

And Analyses of Results 

i ^ 

Recugn'uing an all encompassing good reason for >ear-round educa- 
tion isn't enough. Added to that requirement is the necessity of con- 
vincing students and parents to accept it as a valid reason for altering 
attendance outside the normal restrictions of the traditional school 
>ear. Opportunities in career education must truly exist in order to 
behoove those working on the topic to canvass the entire community 
and to enlist everyone*s wholehearted support. 

The Questionnaire 

i 

To obtain information about available opportunities m career educa- 
tion, a questionnaire is a useful tool and should be sent to all employers 
who could be appropriate co-educators in the program. All of the 
prerequisites applying to the release of the student and parent ques- 
tionnaire are equally applicable to the employer or co-educator instru- 
ment. Nights at Rotary, Lions and Optimists clubs also must be de- 
voted to telling about the year round school concept, in general, and 
specificall> how the trades, industrial, business and professional people 
can be of help and ho^ the), too, will benefit. The latter involves profit 
. in terms of their occupations and to them as taxpayers within the school 
Q listrict. 
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Questions for the questionnaire ha\e to be determined on the basis of 
desired information. ^Pointedness, clarit> and specificit) should be re- 
flected in the instrument. Trial and testing of the instrument is highly 
recommended so as to arrive at a better questionnaire^ more probing 
and less ambiguous. 

Just who might serve to assist a district in educating a student is a 
problem in itself. One might peruse the >elbw pages of the telephone 
book for 4ikely future occupations for present students. This activity 
alone, however, doesn't allow for full access and exposure to all pos- 
sibilities. The successful, but independent artist, for example, might 
only be found in the white pages. Appl> the understanding that almost 
any occupation :n which an adult isgainfull> emplo>ed might well serve 
the student aspirant to that trade, skill, or profession. 



Timing for Best Results 

Assuming that a maximum effort to reach all employers or co-educa- 
tors has been made by pre-planning and b> planning chart scheduling, 
the time arrives for searching out positive replies. 

The cover letter to a questionnaire is most important. Practicing 
lawyers or doctors dislike long and academic-sounding epistles. They, 
too, are infamous for placing letters aside for tardy replies, so antici- 
pate a trail of cooperative responses. The important, thing is that they 
are answered in the'affirmative, regardless of the time lag, 
' Once respondents of this category have replied and have become 
interested, the> must receive correspondence or better still, active par- 
ticipation or compliance. Hesitation or lack of response on the part of 
the school people serves them little good in the opinions ofpeople in the 
larger society. 

Expect high levels o? individual interest and many telephone calls 
and messages. Guard against the misunderstanding that career educa- 
tion provides the services usuall> offered by well-known and local co-op 
and vocational programs. Erosion of such successful programs should 
not occur. Both paid and non-paid student work experiences are good. 
Career education, however, must satisf> different criteria of learning, 
not earning, or it becomes a siphon to the other programs anu runs 
head un into conflict of minimum wages and other conditions. 
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Sample Co-educator Cover Letter 



Namedf School District , ^ Superintendent 

Address 

Phone 



Director of Secondary Education 



January , 197. 



Dear Employer: 

The School District is contemplating the start of a year- 
round school program starting in June of 197 . The implementation 
will depend, naturall>, on the evident support and interests of parents, 
students, co-educators and employers within our school district. We 
desire your help and opinions. 

Simply, the schooi >ear will be divided into four semesters of 60 days 
each. Students will be required to attend onl> three quarters for a total 
of 180 days. 

The four quarters are planned, allowing a day or so each way, as 
follows: 



1 


2 


3 


4 


Summer ' 


Fall 


Winter 


Spring 


60 days 


66 days 


60 days 


60d^ys 


June 


September 


December 


March 


July 


October 


January . 


April 


August 


November 


February 


May 



If a student chooses to attend during the summer quarter, he may 
select to vacalicSn during an> one of the three remaining. Sumn.^r 
quarter attendancels voluntary. 

This is an option for the family to vacation at different times of the 
year Parents who work at seasonal occupations have had little oppor- 
tunitv for famil> \acations. Now. parents and children can plan dif- 
ferentl}. Also, trips to Florida and California ma} be taken at a more 
enjoyable time of the year. 

The yea» round school plan atTects the secondary schools, grades 

12. primaril). Wc ha\e arrangements with family coordination, how- 
ever, to release the elementary child, grades K-6. for the several weeks 
(September May) when the famil> desires tu be together. We will offer 
the elL^mentar> child both i.idividuall} designed instructions and com- 
pensatory time in school. 

The }ear round scljyol also provides excellent career opportunities 
and vocational experiences for many secondar> students, .both of which 
are most highly desirable. - ^ 

Under a four-quarter plan, we can arrange for one student per 
quarter for each assignment or a total of four different ones per assign- 
ment over the entire year. ^ 

Future attorne>s. nurses, teachers, etc.. can be placed with their pro- 
fessional counterparts. This aspect naturally, requires the cooperation 
uf tlistrict emplo>ers and professionals in assisting our students to learn 
in a total ahernative climate or environment. In effect, the community 
representatives w'ould be regarded as co-educators. 

Students **interningV in the career areas need not be paid. Those in 
the vocational programs, as in the pj^st, must be considered in -a 
different fashion. 

We have made man> presentations to the community on the year- 
round school topic. It is our desire to be more extensive and available as 
requested. 

We would like you to respond to the concerns on ^lie attached form 
which 1 would apprcciate'being returned to me at >oar earliest oppor- 
funity. Please feel free to add comments. 

Tliank >ou for }our attention to this letter and for beihg of assistance 
Q*'^ us in our concern for bettering ou/ educational program. 



Please be assured that* we will respond to all who wish to know more 
or to be involved. 



Sincerely yours, 



Enclosure 



Director of Secondary'Education 



' Project Director, ESY 



Sample Question Sheet 



DETACH 



Return to\ 



Director of Secondary Education 
^ Address 



.School District 



K Do >ou fttvor our cuntn uance uf research and tliouglu on the merits of 
the year-round school project? 

Yes No ^ 
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2: jls.lhe ^option of vacationing during one of the four quarters of the year 
-iof some decided -advantage: v 

To you? Yes No 

To your employes? . Yes No' - 



Would you consider providing an "Mntcrn/* or vocationaLopporlunil> 
tor one student per quarter, four for the year, full or part-time? 
Yos No 

<* 

4 Would vou like for us to visit with >ou or to discuss the topic before a 
group? 

Yes _No " , 



\ 

Respondent's Name 

Representing (company, concern, etc.) L 



Respondent's business address Zip^ 

Date.^ . . „. Phone 



Actual Responses and Analyses of 
Questionnaires Administered in the Butler Area School District 

A total of 1.06^ questionnaires w.ere sent to possible employers, or 
more preferably, co-educators. The list of employers was compiled 
going through the >eUow pages of the local telephone book. OBviously, 
man> other career opportunities v. ere available in the community. They 
Uere added as time progressed and success took place with our efforts. 

A nun ber of ad.ditional favorable responses were anticipated in time 
and with success. 

One hundred, fort>-five questionnaires were returned. Seventy-two 
,or 50 percent favorable responses did result from the return of the 
questionnaires. These opportunities, however, should not have been 
considered as one per response, although a large number of the re- 
sponses did offer one to four or five career opportunities, from clQrical 
to technical. 



The ke> to success u;is obviously guidance. Counseling of each 
student regarding each iH)ssible career internship was crucial. Infor- 
mation and coordination wl're necessary. v 

At tliat time, we were awaiting ofticial word that career students 
would be exempted from federal wages and hours co»^ditions. With that^ 
response being favorable we did most certainly receive more career 
opportunities and interests. . * 

The concept of career or intern experiences is4:^learn, not to earn. A 
number of situations made available to us had to be excluded because 
^the\ did not saiisf> that criterion. As a position changed from intern to 
occupational, we were read) to so note the change and call ii vocational. 
Even then, our educational program was enhanced in col sequential 
value to our students by vocational experiences, ^ 

A significant number of responses carried the message that working 
conditions and or required insurance prohibited participation. These 
lact.s were anticipated in the Kugcr number of co-educators contacted. 
. The responses to.the emplo>er v».p-educator) questionnaire were as 
follows: 

Question 1 — Do>ou favor our continuance of research and thought on 
the merits of the year-round school project? 

145 responded to this question — 127yes, I8no ^ * 

Co-educators overwhelmingl} encouraged continued efforts. Two no 
ivsponsci indicated that we should gaahead with the>ed:r-round sch ol 
project, obviousl) meaning that reseArch, in their opinion, was com- 



plete and undersfood in oQr commupiiy. 



Question 2 — Is the option of vacationing du/ing one of the four 
quarters of ihe year of some decided advantage to you? 
76 yes; 56 no; 13? ^ 
1 itl^ .wo percent of the co-educators reported that the year-roupd 
School operation would have been of some decided advantage to them, 
to your employes? 
78 yes; 45 tio; 22? 
Fift>-two percent of the co-educators also reported that the year- 
round school operation^would have been of some decided advantage to 
their emp'dyes. , ' 
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Questions — Would \ou cunsidcr paniding.mriniern" or vocational 
^ opportunity for one student'' per quarter, tour for tlie 

year, fidl or [)art-tiine? * 

69 yes; 65 no; 11? (Several ? answers can be inter- 
preted asyes.) 

Forty-seven percent of those responding indicatcii a willingness to 
, cooperate with our career asprrations b> the internuig of four students 
j for the year, one per quarter, fidl or part-time. 
It was important to note the following things: 
1. A number of co^ediicators. may ha\e taken more than one 
student per qi'iarter because of a \ariet> of opportunities from 
clerical to technical. 
,2- 'I'he response of co-educators actuallv meant that if interests 
coordinated we could place a total of 276 students in presently 
available career jpots. 
3, The local hospital pre\'iousl> reported 28 positions from jan- 

itorial to technical, 
4 Adding questionnaire responses and those from the hospital, we 
had 9'"' career *\slots" providing intern positions for 388 stu- 
dents' 



Question 4 — Would you like for s to visit with you or to djscuss the 
topic before a group? ^ . 

21 yes; 110 no; 14? 

On»y 14 percent of the respondents indicated an interest in further 
information on the topic. .Comparing this number with the 47 percent 
wH^Mvould have taken an intern, one concluded that our dissemination 
and informational efforts had been successful. 

The previous assumption positively correlated with the result that 
nver "'S percent^ of the students and parents surveyed stated that they 
understand how the year-round school works. 

Both were positive and complimentary responses. 

Career opportunities were available in the areas or specific organisa- 
tions as noted in the following: 

Television Broadcasting — 1 . Architect I 

Supermarket — 1 * Business Machines — { 

Utility Company — 1 Foods — T 
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YMCA— 1 
Jeweler ~ 1 
Transit — 1 

^rmy Reserve (Marines. National 
' Guard) — 3 
* Giti/xMis Transport — I 
Helpline— I 
Anof ney (Law) — 5 
Church — 7^ 
Dentist — ^3 
Automotive — 3 
Metal Fabricating — I 
Old MacDonald*s Farm — I 
Sunnn'iew Home — I 
Nursing — I ^ 
Chiropractic -r- 2 
X-ray- 1 
Receptionist —A 
Anthropology-*— I 
Insurance — I 

Easter Seals — 1 ' 
Butler County Park & Recreation — 1 

Medicine — 1 
Banking — 2 
Retailing' — 1 
Family Counseling — 1 



County Government — 
City Government — 
Tire Service — 
. Financing Services — 

Butler Musical Society — 
Furniture Retailing — 
. Plumbing, Heating — 
Wholesale Distributors — 
Optometrist — 
Carpet Retailing — 
Pepsi-Cola Company — 
'Home Sales and Construction — 
Nursery Sales — 
Department Store — 
Catholic Social Service — 
Mental He'alth/Mental Retardation — 
Paints, etc. — 
Car Wash — 
^ Surgeon — 

' Transfer and Storage — 

Aviation — 

Gasoline Retailing — 
Cosmology — 
" Butler County Board of Assistance — 
Clothing. Retailing — 



Butler Count) Memorial Hospital — 28 



Hindman Supply- 



Counseling followed. The full-time assignment of a counselor, fi- 
nanced b\ special state fuixding for the remainder of the year, was 
crucial to being successful. 

A list' of.cunimcnts was later gathered for distribution to those 
interested jikI all respondents did receive this report of questionnaire 
results. 

Wc recommended proceeding with the career phase of our efforts. 
That phase and man) other matters, however, were directly related to a 
positive coniniitnient to the 1973 summer quarter. 
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Wrap-up 

♦ 

As indiciUed, i'avurablc rcsponscs^to the quOstionndirc did trickle in 
and continued to do so. The numbers indicated here were added to b> a 
Kner tabulation. A small number of students were placed without pa> 
in career 'learning** situations, among which were architecture, med- 
icine, ministr> and medical secretary. Student and co-educator interest 
remained high; The structure of a >ear-round school operation im- 
proved upon the pussibilit> tor careering, although it could have been 
offered in a traditional setting. 
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Questions and Answers 
Part One 



Persons reprcscMting a district^ interest in >car-ruimd educational 
use of school district facilities should anticipate man> various ques- 
tions These will range from the practical to {he emotional. Some will be 
answered easily and for others, onl> the best guess or assumption can 
be offered in repl>. The presenter must be articulate, tlexible, congenial 
and understanding. The public has a right to raise its questions. To 
react in an> way outside of an overt desire to inform would negatively 
affect a change in education by matters really unrelated to the topic 
itself. 

The subject of year-round education is akin to the tentacles of an 
octopus. At one moment a question goe> in one direction. The next 
question causes a neu road of thought to be followed. This is as it 
, should be and will be. as listeners to a presentation have varied and 
diverse interests. 

The following questions actually typifv what will be asked. The 
answers serxe to justif> the reasoning or outcome of each. Be ready for 
any Admit the lack of an answer when that occasion arises, then seek 
to arrive at one. 
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Will \ou offer summer school in addition to a summer quarter? 

Summer school has been a popular and useful offering in nian> 
districts for man} >ears. not just for make up or remedial activities, but 
to provide motivated students with the opportunities of enrichment, 
lightened academic schedules, and in some few cases, acceleration. 

When a district is contemplating a vcMr- round school operation, it 
cannot dispatch that which has served it well for many years. 

In a • uluntarv situation, where summer quarter enrollment uill be 
minimal at first, it is prudent to. maintain a summer program of a 
limited nature toncurrcntl) with the first full summer quarter attempt. 

It is possible, in states where a specific number of hours of instruc- 
tion equals days of stiiooling, to offer one summer program for both 
summer school and summer quarter students. Should the summer 
quarter be unsuccessful, the earlier summer school is retained. If the 

summer quarter is sutcessfuK the district has afforded itself the very 
best uf two arrangements under guarded economic arrangements and 
alKnved i\)r a natural osmosis from summer school to summer quarter 
operation. , 

Why did our district choosey the 60-day quarter over the 45-15 plan that 
we've read about? 

The 45-15 plan is undoubtedly best known as a year-round school 
attcndaiKc pattern. One must recall that most programs have started 
in thcclementarv schools. The 45-15 plan is definitely liked by elemen- 
t*irv people for a variety of reasons, primarily the defense that 15 days 
of vacation dctrcascs the loss of learning and that younger children 
appreciate frequent vacations of shorter duration. 

When a program originates in the secondary division of a school 
district, however, a 60-da> quarter plan is preferred. Secondary stu- 
iknts have carter, rctreational, occupational, or vocational needs, best 
served by a larger block of vacation days. 

It Is Mrongl) rcLummended that any district contemplating year- 
round education be cognizant of the values of both plans. A K-12 
evaluation must be made at the initial point of commitment, even 
though onK half uf the grades might be involved. One might consider a 
45-15 plan foi K 6 or K 8 and a 60-day plan for ?-j2 or 9-12. As both 
equal a loi-u uf 60 days pel sessiofi period, this arrangement provides 
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sonic help to logistics. In all cases, a family could take a three-week 
\acation uith all of its children legally absent from school. The child in 
the lower grades would^liave fifteen days, while his older brother or 
sister would have sixty, 

iMaster schedules present no problem. The establishment of bus 
routes, with eiponomic safeguards, would be a matter of concern. Also, 
keep personnel and negotiations factors in mind. 

Has the board of education -^ommitled us to an extended school year? 

If the plan is mandatory, the answer would be in the affirmative. 
Under a voluntary arrangement, the answer would be a different one. 
In the latter, the board would ha\e directed that an attempt be made to 
implement such a program". No referendum is really necessary in this 
case If the public is fully informed, it will register Jts support or lack of 
support. With e\en a minimal but practical numerical response in the 
first or second >ear, success is predictable over a given period of years. 

Growth, by numbers, is to be expected in. the embryo stages of the 
operation. Leave the decision to register for the .summer operation to 
the students and parents, and less emotional, restrictive or conservative 
altitudes will be noticed. 

Will this program save building costs now or in the future? 

Under a mandatory arrangement, this feature is more obvious. A 
voluntarv situation requires a period of years until such time as the 
optimal will occur, three fourths of the students in school while one- 
fnurth arc on vacation. The key to this mathematical proportioning is 
the educational, recreational, »ind vocational attractiveness which di- 
rects one to summer quarter attendance. 

In a district where a population increase is evident and recognizable 
tt> all, buildings or additions can be forgotten or at least minimized or 
put off for a period of time. Just how quickly this happens, again, 
depends on the percentage of student attendance per quarter of the 
>ear Mandated conditions would best guarantee .osts controls and/ or 
sa\ings. but agitate the community unless pressures are accepted by 
most as defensible tq the mandate. 

In ,1 district that has no. little, or even decreasing student 
populations, building sav ings can still be affected. Old and ineiriciently 
operated facilities exist in many districts. They become expensive to 



operate ♦ maintain, clean and support educationall). Where greater use 
of better buildings arises, a certain number of rooms — or buildings — 
nia> be phased out ot operation. This action would be especially 
beneficial in some of our older and larger cities and uould result in 
building savings and unified educational programming. It can ser\c as 
an agent for integration of peoples in a different fashion and result in 
the iuo\ement of grades to middle school, intermediate high school and 
other arrangements. ' 

Will the.ch. ngc cause a big increase to the school budget? 

One nius^ ...st determine the meaning of the word big. Under any 
voluntar> progiam, it can be safel> assumed that the instructional costs 
v\i!l increase, while capital costs will decrease. A number of studies have 
been done. One district ma> predict a balance of increase in, one area to 
a decrease in another in four>ears. Provided the educational program 
is greatl) enhanced, a judgement of the worth of extra expenditures for 
tlie four >ea/s must be made. In another district, the time to break even 
may be seven to eight years. 

As each district has its own unique characteristics, it is important to 
study one'b own and not to apply facts and figures unrelated to the local 
situation. Just how many square miles does your district encompass? 
Hou many schools do you have, elementary and secondary? How far 
apart are they? What are the geographical characteristics of your 
terrain, roads, and climate? What personnel would now be employed 
for 12, rather than nine months'' Is your program total district or only 
elementary or secondary? 

This is only one question, but it requires a great deal of soul-search> 
ing, study and analysis. 

VVoa*t you ne^d someone to give special attentiGn to vfho gees to school 
during what quarter, who teaches what and when, what courses are to, 
be taught in each quarter, coordination of family vacations, etc.? 

The answer must be a **yes.** School districts should employ a 
registrar i)r someone with another title to provide these services, nor- 
mally known in the past as a college staff assignment. The building 
pruKipal must be removed from the mechanics of operation and given 
an advisory relationship to allow for more turning of his attention to 
supervision of the instructional program. Be cautious that a single 
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building administrator doesn't pla> a unilateral and strangling note to 
adistrictenterpri.se. 

The logistics of this assignment approximate a profession or a sci- 
ence of their own. The master-schedules require expertise and cost 
anahsis. Accuracv and timing result in an eftective program available 
at designated points of time. The in\ol\enient of the computer should 
be considered, espcviallv the degree of use. Open or arena ivpe schedul- 
ing appears lo be the better choice, allowing for immediate resoluiions 
of scheduling conflicts b> the students, v\ho receive the benefit of sub- 
ject counseling b\ department representatives, not merelv a small statT 
ot guidance counselors. Students are imniediatelv in class, not losing 
davs or weeks until all scheduling conflicts are resolved b> a few staff 
members. 

If effective, the costs of the registrar position would be easil> erased 
by the efficiencies of operation, both economical and educational. 

How long will the summer quarter be in terms of weeks? 

It vour state provides for fewer da>s bv arriving at so many hours of. 
instruction, the summer quarter ma> be fewer weeks in length thaa a 
quarter in the normall> accepted school >ear. The **less** time does 
encourage attendance at a crucial initial period of implementation, 
providing August da>s for maintenance, football and band practice, 
etc. 

The ideal arrangement would be to employ the concept of hours of 
instruction, rather than days, to each quarter in an equal manner. This 
practice arrives at the same result of turnaround time between quar- 
ters, provisions for football and other activities, shut-down for major 
maintenance, etc. 

The direction a district takes is a matter of state law, dual-offering of 
summer school and summer quarter, and a multitude of other factors. 

What Jegislative changes must take place to facilitate the year-round 
school? 

There are several. One deals with the legal school year as determined 
by days or more preferably, by hours of instruction. As a number of 
students may accelerate graduation, reimbursement must follow actual 
learning days by the student and not be restricted to a calendar ar- 
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raiigement of only so man> da\i iii a 365-da> >car. How docs one oiTsct 
incniciencies ofbusing, lower piipil-tcaclier ratios per class, etc.? 

Tlic first districts piloting the > car round school concept lia\e had to 
accept extra costs locallv or to offset them b> federal or state funds. 
This practice onl> bins time. As that which is learned by the earlier 
disirictvbeconies the free information to those who follow, it is-impera- 
live tfiat special funds be provided to thcJnnovators. . - - 

How will this program affect athletic*s? 

No snbtracti\e influence should be anticipated. Naturall>, students 
would be expected to be in actual attendance during the quarter and 
season of the particular sport. For instance, the football player must be 
in scliool in the fall, the swimmer in the winter, and the runner in the 
spring. 

'\ number of sports niav well profit. . Baseball is played in the spring, 
when pitchers and players start practice amid the snows and rain of late 
winter and c'lrly spring. Games are rained out or played in less than 
desirable weather. This sport, as well as golf, tennis and track, could be 
offered in the summer quarter or be a second offering then, if retained 
in the spring The latter, in large schools, would double the number of 
participants, an event which would be appealing to students and par- 
ents. 

If tficse sports are ofTered in the summer, the competition would be 
different. In baseball, for instance, the team might compete in the 
American Legion League. If competition is foremost as an objective, 
whom one plays should be .secondary. As one, two, or three districts 
field summer squads, other districts not on a year-round plan may well 
see tit to offer the same. The trend is predictable and fruitfuL 

Is it possible for a teacher to teach the summer quarter and to take one 
of the other three quarters off to go to graduate school, to travel, etc.? 

Yes. Provided thaTa need exists for staff on a pupil-teacher ratio 
basis in t^e summer quarter, this arrangement is definitely possible. It 
is just as desirable for teachers to "opt" out, teaching the regular 
number of school days, as it is for students to do the same. The 
advantages of a graduate program other than in the summer are 
obvious. The cost of travel outside of June, July and August is less, cut 
to almost half in foreign travel. 
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Enrullmcnt in the summer quartet; is the ke> that determines wheth- 
ei start can take \a\.atK)n.s vluring v)ther quarters. In its initial phases, 
the >eai ruunvl scliuv>l pu^jett vmII utTer unl> minimal opportunities. 
These opportunities vxill increase as t.me and success resuft in larger 
summer .quarter enrollments and the .leed of a number oFstatT mem- 
bers on a rather regular basis. 

Does the entire family ha\e to take its vacations at the same time? 

No. It' a f'aniil\_^ has tour children, it may select to ha\c one on , 
vacation each quarter. It' conditions at home or a family business 
dictate, this plan provides an even distribution of family effort to a 
cunimon enterprise. In this v\a\, all are available for one-fourth of the 
year and not available for three- fourths of the time. 

Occupational and economic gains arc evident and encouraging. 
DriipoUi rates should be positivel} reduced because of less encourage- 
ment U) do so. The Knver the economic status of a community, the more 
this feature becomes a plus for year-round education. 

Is this an experiment, and do you think that it can work educationally 
and eeonomicaily? 

It should not be regarded as an experiment, as it truly isn*t. Students 
have been attending summer classes for years. The structure changes, 
but this was done effectivcl> in a number of locations about the coun- 
tr\. at the turn of the centur} and during the presentations. 

How cconomicall} solvent it is depends on local characteristics, .plus 
a lot of good planning and execution. Some districts should never 
contemplate going it alone. Others may approximate a savings or 
balance of expenditure in lime. If the program doesn't improve upon 
die educational, a pure economic approach to year-round education 
questions the wisdom of involvement. 

In bricT, v ear round education must result in an improved educa- 
tiiinal product and program at minimal or no increase to the public. 
Thi.s approach is the only realistic one to take. Philosophical or ideal- 
istie excuses for year rouial education with risks of economic increases 
of t'nghtcning proportions arc not valid reasons for the implementation 
\)f the pragram. Such approaches almost doom the concept at the 
crucial time, the outset. 



Will an> kind of sUrve> taken before determining if the program will 
be started? 

Yes. it must be. It is written in a text on the subject that if,one wishes 
railurc. he shouki just submit a questionnaire. If a program is vokui- 
tarv. this can't be the case. In a mandator) situation where a definite 
action is taken bv a legalK eonstitiued bod\, it may be true. 

The issue is two fold. When does one submit a questionnaire and 
what will it contain? 

'I l-c ob\ ious ansu er to the first part is to submit it onl> w hen officials 
have conipletelv disseminated all uf the information possible, so as to 
receive "no" and "^es" based on knowledge and i.ot as a result of lack 
of it Main nights at PTA\s. c'wk groups, faculty meetings, or TV and 
radio, must be devoted to a Lan\assing of the community involved.. A 
chc^k point appi oval and Lommitmeia of. the board is highly desirable 
before the release of the questionnaire. Dependent on the result of the 
questionnaire, a back up of confidence and a sense of fairness to the 
people w horn the board serves play an important part. 

The questionnaire should be as explicit and to the point as possible. 
It should relate only to the data required for further analysis and be 
readily constructed for data gathering. Students and parents* partici- 
pation in its Lonipletion should be refiected in its approach, as the 
family unit is at the heart of the information sought. 

Correlations among responses and respondents help determine the 
pa^i as well as speculate upon the future. Weaknesses in dissemination 
may also easily be verified. 

What courses will you offer during this first summer? 

It is most desirable to offer as many courses during the summer 
quarter as daring any other. For simple reasons of logic, however, this 
can't or shouldn't be the cast. The enrollment during the first, .second 
ur third summer quarters will be disproportionate to others. Therefore, 
fur pupil-teacher ratio and related costs, wisdom of course offerings 
must be applied. 

The best approach is to encourage summer quarter students to 
select the more commonly desired courses, than the more singular ones 
during the other quarters when the enrollments would be larger. With 
lead time, proper consultation with teachers and guidance counselors, 
and d>nam'.and recognizable administrative leadership, this plan can 
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be accomplished. With the best efforts put forth, however, one can 
bafclj predict an increase per student per instructional hour during the 
first summer of operation. 

The questionnaire should be distributed in such a fashion a*s to 
tnsure the greatest possible return. An> anal>sis of the results should be 
considered public information and released to news media as an ex- 
ample of open communication on a topic of local concern. Anything 
less could be considered subversive activit> and will undoubtedl) be 
reviewed as such. 

Will we have^raduation every three months? 

How man> giaduation exercises are held each calendar >ear is a local 
option. In large schools where 1,000 students graduate in one cere- 
nionv, two or three events would be more meaningful. Names of seniors 
could be read. The exercises could be moved frpm the football stadium 
lu the auditorium. More students could participate from the platform. 

The number of ceremonies should not restrict the school from issuing 
a letter to a student at the end of an> quarter that he, she has completed 
graduation requirements. This document would satisf> an> employer 
and student, and the asvarding of the actual diploma could be merely a 
ph>Mcal act to take place at a given time and place later in the school 
year. 

One should also recall that two graduations a year were a practice 
followed in manv school districts through the late 1940*s and early 
1950*s. To establish two such events would be to recycle present tradi- 
tions with the old. 

Would a student be able to take only one course during th^ fourth 
quartei* to broaden his background? 

Yes. In this wa>, the student could use the summer quarter as a 
supplement to the three that have alread> been or will be attended. 
Actuall), this situation is similar to a summer school arrangement and 
benefit. 

The reverse is also true. As a student fails a subject of only 60 days' 
duration, and not 180. it is possible to use one course in the summer 
quarter as a means of erasing a deficienc>. This fact is a savings both in 
economics and of a personal nature. Attitudes of failing students can be 
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.bettered, and the students are granted the opportunit) to catch up and 
to keep up with peers at an economic savings to the district. 

Can dri>er education be taken during the summer quarter? 

\n\ subject which is part ol'thc \oUi\ curricuUini can bc'v)nercd. but 
vUtcthcr it is oi not should and must depend on the econeniic controls 
that the district wishes to »4ppl\. A broad curricuhini lor a small 
enrollment ahvays increases instruetional costs. 
I, 

Is it possible for a^'mother of three children lo take all on a vacation 
with one in junior high and t\vo in elementary school? 

This desire should pose no problem. If the district has a K- 12 }ear- 
round sclujoi operation, it is meich a m^^ttcr o! pre-plannuig. The same 
4^ 1^. ()0-da\ quarter or an\ other plan doesn't restrict the coordinated 
vacation potential. Should the -elementar) be on 45-15 and the 
scci»ndar> be on a 60 das c\cle. the I'amiK still has a common non- 
seliool period ol 15 (lays, or three weeks. 

, In such districts as Butler, where the secondar> afone v.as committed 
ti^ \ear round education, the Penns>l\ania Department of Education 
was most helpful. If the junior high student attended the summer 
quarter, "opting" out another, his >ounger eleinentar> brother and/ or 
sister would be legall> excused to vacation with him at a later date. 

Mrst. this arrangement has to be recognized a.s a compromise 
permission in a transitor) time. Secondlv. the famil> unit's need to do 
things ti»gcther has to be defcndeil. Third, the absence of children from 
school for several weeks' vacation is not new to school people. Last!}, 
this situation would be no iliffcrcnt from allowing a studeijt to return to 
school after a two or three week bout.with an illness or an accident. 

The common response ti> how long families vacation together is 
alwavs two to three weeks. The K'I2 involvement of a district is the 
most ilesirable conditiiMi. hi>wevcr. not onl> for reasons i^f famil) 
vacations, but forothers. as-well. 

If a prescnj junior has earned all but one credit for graduation, is it 
possible for him to jjain that credit (his summer and not have to return 
to school next year? ^' 

Ves. this is no different from a stUilent\ attendance in the .summer 



school prognmi of the The Tact tiuij the student is onlv one eredil 
♦isva\ IVoni t;r,Kiimt'um wanants a uuiclusion that requiring rull-linic 
attendance lor a full ijuarteK oi worse, lull )ear» would be negative 
thinking. 

Hi»|)erull). the student lias a \alid reason lor having aeeelerated to 
(hat minus one credit situation. The involvement of all italT in iiieh 
nutters should preceile this time in a student's caieer. P.erhaps the 
. student started scIkhjI late lor reasons of illness, L so, vear-round 
school permits catching up with an a^^e group and peers. If a student 
failed a vcar along the wav, then his junior status should iiot be 
ei»nsiilered equal to valendar vears, for he or she aetuallv has twelve 
vLars in school. Calend, i _scars and school )ears are not neeessaril} the 
same in nK»1suremenrs of time. Twelve vears of education are not the 
same as 12 years made up of nine months of sehooling, 

veats, wc*\e been permitted to. invoke earlv*adniissions to eollege 
tor sinne students. If a \oung man or woman has the maturit), 
intelligence and desne to pursue a college ediw.ition of seven or eight 
uars, wc can Siivc hint o\ hei a veaf ot life before eiitrv inti) «i profession 
ol Pavv\ medieine, nunistrv, ete. The need here, onee more, is 
«.i>u^selinL, ol the mdtvidual stiulent and an evaluation o^ the reasi)ns 
for aeeelcration by ealendar years, ^ 

l|a\c administrators considered the problem created by having (he job 
market glutted b\ earU graduates or b\ having. I6l 2-year-olds out of 
school, no job opportuiiUics, etc? 

Altlutugh a .sntair number of stUilents nia> justttiabi} be defended in 
graduating earl} b} calendar — not school — \ears. the acceleration of 
other students to a vacuum of post school job oppJhunitfes is to be 
dlseoui aged. StUilents, like te.ieher.s, should be encouraged to attend 
as nian> da>.s per ctdendar }ear in a ) ear round operation as in a 
trail itional vear setting. High sehvnd graduates of tooCoung an age with 
no valid reason tor aeeelerat*u to a diploma must be cautioned on 
waily admission to the job market for the man} apparent reasons. 

If economic g*uns are part i>f the reasons for }ear-round education, 
ail ve^r roinul attvtidanee results in no appreciable, per da} savings in 
school Lteilities. Remember that the } ear round school concept 
cnibodics educational gains with proper ecunomic re^ltionships. 



Is It possible for a student to take back-to* back quarters off for 
vacations? 

A junior high student first raised this question. Incidental!), this age 
group IS the most tlexible. imaginative and receptive to the topic. Senior 
high students tend to be set to a pattern, rather sophisticated to a plan 
prescribed when the> v\ere in junior high, which is understandable. 

A first teir Jenev is to s'a> "no." This trend should be guarded 
at;anist. however, in favor of thinking upon the question, tixiil the larger 
possibilities that vcar round education provides. If a student attends 
three consecutive quarter in one calendar vear» he niav choose not to 
•atciid the fourth. In the next calendar >ear. he ma\ choose not to 
attend the first quarter, but to attend the three that follow. A student 
ihoukf not be .equired to vacatioiuhe same quarter each vear. but. the 
question of two consecutive quarters "or 120 da>s must receive an 
answer. OMccmore. counseling and rationale are involved. 

it a student wishes to spend six months in Spain with an aunt. 
Wi ultln't this be valid. cducationalK? A student incapacitated because 
it| dtncss or accident, niav recuperate completelv before returning to 
school. Isn't this better than homcbound instruction, and doesn't it 
sa\e nioncv and put the student's heahh first? Would an excellent 
vocational or career opportunitv for a student vv arrant six montlis off in 
lieu of three nu)nths so occupied, then back to the classroom? Isn't the 
vjUcstion* "whv" enough and the law regarding altendance satisfied in 
each ofthe two calendar-years? - — » 

file caution to bt applied is that permission should not be granted if 
the student docs not have a valid reason for the six- month sta> from 
scluK»ling. L)ing around the house or walking the streets certainl> are 
noi sulfieient reasons for the request to be honored. 

As promised, the questions move from one arena of .thought to 
auuthcr. .\nswenng them provides a challenge and also a stimulus to 
accept a nee of the concept of year -rO und.edu cat ion. 
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Questions and Answers 
Part Two. 

Year-round cciiiLational planning is, a vehicle of change in many 
districts, and wise educators should take the opportunity to promote 
sound, but innovative change. Histor> records little of earlier YRE 
attempts, but some daL or information does exist. Some of it, 
unlurtunatcl), is not so much a matter of record, but of memory and 
rcllection.^ 

V 

I 

Are the school officials aware of any schools which tried the ESY (YRE) 
program' and went back to the old way? If so, why? 

M the turn of the centur>, a school district djd operate a year-round 
School program, but dropped it later because of costs. In Aliquippa 
and Ambrklge. Pennsylvania, year-round education did exist during 
the Depression years in order to provide education for more children 
w ithout increasing school facilities. The plan was dropped at the end of 
the Depression, and the districts returned to the traditional school 
year.. Ironically, the plan was successfully designed solely for economic 
savings and dropped, but before its time. 



It isin(crcstingU) note the (wo illustrations gi\cn. One district found 
11 (o be expensive. The other two found it eeimoniieal but unneeessar) 
attci a pi'o\en pciiiul v)!' time. These point out the importance of a 
thivhutgh local appraisal of eilutatiimal objeetues and economic costs 
ailecled bydislrict eharaeterisiics. 

Current!), literature lists a growing number of school districts using 
a. year-round plan. The number increases and the enrollment of 
students in those districts is now in the hundreds of thousands. Just 
what success an> one ofthcni is ha\ing is a matter of individual contact 
*»r visitation, bonie ha\e saved nione>. Undoubted!), a number ha\e 
put offor eompletcK erased need of extra facilities. All. hopeful!), have 
»i nniwh better educational program, prudcntl) financed and otherwise 
profitable to the students and to the comnuinity. 

Can students go all \ car? 

I'io\isii»ns arc available. If the student attends all vear, graduating in 
tlie luuinal numl\n|jtf?of calendar \ears, district costs have been 
iiKicascil. DvLS the st^tc provide proper per dav financial support for 
stuilcnts w[u)s :arl\ graduation is approved? For students with 
Lau^inii problciiis or desiiing enrichment, but not acceleration, this 
niav be numcv well s|Knt. Each district must draw conclusions unique 
to the loc*d situation. v)bjectivc\s, tax structure, and overall budget. Let 
"oiitsiilcrs" pose options, out depend on local officials for the answers 
and final decisions. 

Do wc have to take a vacation? ■ 

Dependent on the reasons wh> people wouldn't wish to takt 
vacations and the district's concern for ovt^r-exj^cnditures, the answer 
could be a ")es" or "no." Year-iound proponents are often criticized 
as wishing to "burn out" or to exploit students and staff b> full-year 
attendance. This theor) isn't true, as the desirable arrangement is for 
both to attend school and to teach the normal nuniber^f da>s per year, 
with an qptiAUK for ample reasons, for more than normal participation, 

liou uil! this arrangement affect co-op or worlt-stud) students? 

If an) thing, it opens up the program. Now, instead of onl> 180 days 
<if such profitable experience, we can provide 240. Another twist is to 
have a student attend school for three quarters, *'co-oping" full-time 
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iiuiiiig ihc fourth. In the latter arrangcnicnt. b\ proper schcduHng. 
lour siuilcntN t.iu bciwtu from one available job opportunit>. This 
situation is aitcrnatuc education at it.s best, h serves tour times. as 
mail) .students, decreases the per das enrollment of the school, and 
allies the comniunit) and School ni a common educational endeavor, 
I'hesc advantages applv jo ^carc'ei opportunities as well as to the 
socatiiinal and are related in the co educMtor quest ion i. aire and its 
results. 

Will teachers leach all vear round? 

Dependent on need, a small number mav volunteer to do ^o. 
Itadieis often iieed to .supplement their income <ind seek summer or 
t\tia tinplovnient of some ivpc. Isn't this the best sort of eniplo)mcMit 
. and most appropriate loi .hat rhev're prepared to do? Doesn't this 
enhance the annual inco?ae ol the teacher and satisfv salar) needs? 
Ktt*dl. hov\cVci. tlial stall neuls should be dependent on summer 
vjuailti ctiiollnictits tiud not ii fixed number disreg<»rdiug pupil^-teaehei 
ratios, costs and ti properK oilered curriculum. 

\Vh(Ms,j»oinr to leach ihose quarters? 

At the V ms.i. the ijues ion relates more i the summer i|uartcr. As 
• needed, sudi positions should be idLTitilled. Siiicc the eurrieiilum 
clianucN and can't appioximate what it is in othei districts, speciallv 
inteiesicd and coinpctem stiilT must be considered. .Lmpiu)mcnt of 
teachers iVom outside the district oi out ol the nornuil subject areas can 
dcliact tiom ihcijualiu ol a program, thcrebv. affecting it in the minds 
ol students, .\ppraisal ot special talents must plav a role and will result 
in negotiations and associations' presentations. 

When does the pro}; rani start? 

h shoiilil stiU't onl) id'ter it totid curriculum revision has been 
accomplished and altei a positive response to a questionnaire iias been 
icccivcd. llo(,v}ulI\. the starting date will be five or si.\ nionfhs after 
Iinal commit n*cnt. the time is neccssai) to put all matters in proper 
pel spec live, to *implv counsel *nul fo disseminate on a specific basis. 
The >e*ir round school program begins with the summer qUiirter, which 
should he regal ded as the first of four in a school )ear. Attendance in a 
suniniei quartei. naturallv. must precede an "opting" out of another. 



To permit absehce of a quarter without prior summer quarter of 
attendance would be to circumvent required attendance laws, tosa> the 
least. 



VVh\ catrt the elementary schools be on the same sehcdulc? 

The> should be and have overlapping benefits, or have temporary 
legal absence so that families may vacation together, 

is it going to be in the elementary schools, too? 

It a district hasn't gone K 12 or provided an accepted arrangement 
lor the same grades, this question will alwa>s arise. That's why it 
shuuld be answered quite earl> or it becomes a dividing factor of 
consequential negative impact on the best of planning. 

. I low long Vf in the day be in the summer quarter? 

li is possible, bv the elimination of stud) halls and other noninstruc- 
tional pcriud.,, tu offer the same number of instructional hours in a 
.slu)rter Uav. Open up the school. Permit students to arrive when they 
have classes and to leave ulic.. they're finished. This schedule makes 
ilic iiav niurc individualistic and more palatable ti) the students, thus 
cv inplcnicntmg the )car-round attempt. Registration, under such 
circumstances, is assured to be higher. 

\N liat is going to be the cost of added teachers for the summer quarter? 

Ill districts where consequential summer programs were offered in 
the past, there may be little or no increase in cost. If reimbursement 
lolUms the full time attendance of students in the summer quarter, 
unlike part time attendance in summer school, Ihe'cosf will actually be 
Lss. Provided that teachers .who teach in the summer quarter take 
another qutirter off, and the pupil teacher ratio is maintaiijed, no 
increased costs will result. Legislative provisions for jeimbursement for 
morcdavs than normal m a given traditional year must also bc enacted 
to oflsct acceleration costs, one-fourth of which would be borne at local 
costs. A lobby for such legislation must be active. 

What will l)c the cost of air conditioning? 

Older facilities, in man, sectors of the country, will prove to be a 
problem. Newer facihties do include air conditioning or temperature 
control without yea» round schooling. In districts where one or two 
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svfiouljiarc air cotulitioncd, the program ^an be eonipacted in them — 
♦in arrangement which is more eeonomieai as well as self-ser\ing. A 
siiuK might well point out that the air conditioning of a building, or - 
c\cii a part of it. is more econumical than adding additional rooms or 
schools. 

When one walks into a bank or supermarket, he is cooled b> proper 
appliances. More freqiientl}. schools are being so treated for 
attuidance in the spring and in the fall. when, often, we face quite 
uncomfv>rtable temperatures. Air conditioning nia> not be as large a 
problem as it original!) appears to be on the surface. 

Will oontinue to have holidays? 

'1 a is required tiiat each cpiarter be 60 da>s in length and a district* 
otters lour per \ear. holiilays can be obser\ed, but in a more 
^nnwi\ati\c wa> than ^ith a traditional >ear. Students might have to 
attend syhoul between Christmas and New Year's Da\, for instance. 
Ihc v^tablishnlcnt of hours ofiustruction instead of da\s would reduce 
iIk total nunibc! orda>s required per quarter, thus opening up longer 
h»i!idav \avation opportunities. Legislati\e change should be soiiglit to 
liberalize school laws. 

take the September, October and November quarter off, may m> 
son still play football? 

VVc would ha\e to presume that he will attend the summer quarter. 
F\en then. howe\er. the answer should be "no." He ma> takean> other 
c|uartcr off when eligibilit) for^Il sport in season would not be an i.ssue. 
1 o permit an\ plavcr of anv sport to \acation during the quarter when 
he participates in a sport would be lo create an almost professional 
cliniaa lor him. in that he.could sleep late, eat steaks, and play ball. 
Vssurcdh. an\ school against which he competes would rai.se more 
than an e>ebrow to the situation. Athletic rules may \ary from state to 
>tat(.. but thc> conimonl} state that a student must be enrolled in a full 
dav ol ciuuses. that he must be pa.ssing all or most of thenu and that he 
must be in school on the da\ of the contest. Although no rule may have 
been passed specifically applicable to YRE» these general rules speak 
lor thefiiselves. 




Will ilie extended school >ear save taxes? 

Yes. ir all s*itct»uards oi' pupil icaclicr ratio, normal iinniial 
attctulaiKc, ralucttvut ut building needs, capital v)Utla\ sasings. and 
pr*.)[)cr icgisiatu>ii occur. Sticking tv) the issues ol iin iinprosed prvjgrani 
at prupcr economic levels ^vdl assure Uiat. Wasering v)r conceding here 
and dicrc can be vieliimental and costlv. Put the total prv)grani in the 
hittuls i)f an v)bjective indiMdual and guarantee him the complete 
support and cvK)pciativ>n v)t all. Set «itivi)ne straight \>lio deters him 
iVi)ni die desired i>utcv)nies. Make .sure that nv) vine iidnbits his progress 
b> pas>i\"e resistance as \Nas success tulh puacticed b\ Mahatina 
(ihandi. l)i)ing nv)thing is the same as \\v)rking against. Tlie v)Utcome 
is, uid'ortunately, the very same. 

ilo^. (iocs the professional staff look upon the extended school > ear? 

Just luivv a slatT lvH)ks upv)n the )ear-round school depends on a 
varicU ol factors. If a district h as ^^sup ported a summer sehool of 
ci>nsev|iience loi a number v)!' vears tor remedial, enrichment, or 
acceleration purposes, it has a decided advantage. If salaries tor 
sunituci cniplovmeiit «irc ci>nnnensurate ^uth the hourU or dail> rate of 
the* legular term, expect anotliei favorable attitude. Prv» rata pav is to 
be expected b> the statt anvl it iu)t granted, negotiations, inhibuions 
and Irus'trations will be introduced. 

Suice a ,x:ar lound prv>gram cmbi)dies/uller eniplv)}nient and larger 
annual vvages, under all ciicumst.tnccs, negotiations will take a part. 
Scniuntv. rot*ition, selection <}\ the staff b> the local assv)ciatioii. use of 
teachers Irotn all urade levels, increases of sick da>s. etc., will all be 
uit reduced, (he > ear round schov)! topic can actuallv become a pawn 
\o\ economic gain i)r ci)nserwitism, not educational protlts, if a group 
ol involved persons is not careful. 

Must slalts, alter thori)UghK uiulerstanding the topic, are in favor of 
vcai u>iind cducatu>n. Otileials should take ever) opportunit>, 
ulfuudl aiul uiudllciallv, to educate them to its eliaraeteristics. 
Assuieil |ub securit>, piv) rata pav, sacativm vjptions, no ininibdiate 
KiluctK>n ui stall ami on and on. the staff can be expected to play a 
"Knv kev" role v\hieh can be accepted as eoniplinicntary. The 
Uaderslnpvd an association vd'teaehcns mav or ma> not trulv represent 
die conccMis ol Its membership. Phis is an inherent possibilit} in an> 
w MicicU wherein a tew represent a large number on crucial issues. 
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If ii student goes all >car round, would he graduate early? 

It that is the wish of the student and parents, it is possible. Guidanee 
, coneerning justified reasons is important early in the full-year 
attendance habit.* Aside from enabling the long time collegiate student 
to sa\e a \ear along the \\a>, another college concern exists. If a student 
alffnds tuo lull loui quarter \cars. he ma> satisf> graduation require- * 
nients b\ the end of what uould be the fall quarter of his senior 
^jlcndar \ear. B\ that time, in fewer than 12 calendar >ears, he has 
o>mpleted 12 \ears of education. He is a\ailable in the winter to enter 
.ollcge, when openings exist ii ^xcess of the September opportunities. 
\lsn. job t.pportunities are also available at this point of the regular 
sc*h(H)| \car. with much less competition than exists in June when huge 
masses of seniors flow into the job market from all schools. 

If a student goes all \ear around and his sister who is a >ear older 
doesn't, could he pass her and graduate sooner? 

Vcs. this situation is possible, but not too probable within a famil> 
uiiii It couKl aisi) happen under normal school provisions, wherein 
acceleration occurs In attendance in sunjmer school and more than 
normal course loads per \car. It could also occur if one is granted early 
.ulniission to college, substituting the coHegiate freshman >ear for the 
- "it't \car in high school. Graduation, under a \ ear-round program, 
nia> take se\eial forms with relationship to time. One ma> graduate 
^viih his class, or ojie, two, or, three quarters earl) b> the calendar, but 
not In years of education. ^ 

When wc take our vacation, can we split up the months? 

Yes, but onl\ if thc.distriet is operating on the flexible school year 
ci^nccpt. This plan is eompletel> open to split vacations, noi as a 
; possibilit), but as a fact. Un^ier the 45-15 or 60-da> quarter plans, 
semesters begin and er .1 on the first and last da>s. To take a month otT 
in each semester of the two pl\\\s would be to accept academic hazards 
id great consequence. Vacation is a blocked period of time as is 
attendance in school. Recall that vacation, now, is restricted to the 
several sumrfier months. With a vcar tound program, one can at least 
ciijov ati option of vacation dates under the quarter plan* or enjo> three 
weeks of vacation each nine weeks und<;r the 45- 15 concept. 
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\Vitt }car-roun(l school increase the number of teachers hired hy the 
district? 

One nuist be caret ul in ansucnng this question, because the answer 
is "nu," but in explanation can, appear to the contrary, ire\er} class 
has a dcHnite or approximate number of students per teacher* regard- 
less of the mechanics that follow, no increase of staff will occur. A 
tcndcncv to be Hbeial will appear, however, and it not guarded agi|insl, 
an increased cost w ill occur. 

F-'or e\er\ teacher needed for a three-month full-time teaching 
assignment, one should not be needed for the same assignment in 
anijdicr ^juartcr. A teacher selecting to teach in the summer and to 
vacation in the fall, winter, or spring satisfies this ecjuit>. If staff is 
employ ed in the summer quarter and all > ear- round, while summer 
quariei students are out one of the three lemaining quarters, increased 
instructional costs, per student will detinitcl> appear. 

No staff nienibur should be issued a 12-month contract until such 
pi)int in time that a district has been so highly successful in the 
vcar lound qpcration thai the future is guaranteed, in fact, a regular 
nine month contract and a supplemental contract for the summer 
quarter, as needed, is the onl} logical arrangement to be made. Let this 
pnuisiun be understood quite carl> by the staff and the comniunit). 
Both will be relieved to know of the cautions to be taken and the 
reasons for applying them. 

In tlic foreseeable tuture, biiscd on dctinitc and continuing success in 
a school district, one can envision three- month, six -month, 
nine month, and 12 month contracts. A number of teachers will choose 
to teach. tor two quarters, or six months a >ear. Retirement, in man) 
states, docs accept that period of time. Illness, travel, or graduate 
school desires mav also encourage U. Women who left teaching to have 
tamihes wtll be available, as three month till ins. excellent teachers, 
the) will return to the classrooms with enthusiasm for the three 
months, niotivatmg students and other staff members. The logistics of 
stalling iire a primary concern « both educationally and economically. 
"! his IS where the registrar, not the individual principal, asserts his 
*»bilMcs and measurements. 
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If a student takes off the winter, quarter In one \ear, must he take off 
the same quarter the next >ear? 

No. Career. voLaliotuil. and recreational experiences and 
iJpporlunitics nia\ dKlalc diHcrcnl Xticalion vjuarlcrs. Being open to 
ilitlcrcnt vacations, the voluntar\ aspect is more grcath deiendtd for 
\cai ri)und cdiicaton. Logistics oi stafi and other needs require pre 
planning on the part ot the student aiid the legistrai. Back to-back 
\acalu»n quarters, as prc\iousl\ discussed, must be \ic\\cd tor the 
obvious gains or k)sscs that nuu be ev ident in such pLmning. 

If the extended school >ear ne>er takes plaee in our school district, is all 
of the acti^it} and planning of the past several >ears wasted? 

Ob vUHisU. sonic ol U would be. it a district planned to go )car round 
and then didn't. Since the tlrst consideration of the program is 
education. hvmc\ci. the planning of the ,sc\cral \cars prior to the 
possibiluv ol gomg vear-round should produce improvement. 
( urriculuni revision is a must to prcp*irc tor the extended school \ear. 
Having achieved main gui)d thlng^ through the revision. the\ should 
remain, whether a district goes all of the vva\ or not. A studv of 
curriculum revision as completed b\ a nunibei of districts in or 
apprviachmg a toll vcar hhuuI prv^giam shv)uld suftkc to defend this 
posit Kin. Segmenting currjcHiTuni into OO-dav packages results in a 
innicstcr svstem. it a district discontinues its interests in a four-quarter 
pLin. What lemams m that .situation should be both quantitv and 
qualil> ^vorthv ot the ctlorts and expenditures of the vears in planning. 
Av»epting this possibiht: at the outset is a cF^allengc and an intelligent 
decision. I noer a voluntarv program, one must assume this posture, or 
the klca that the >ear round school is mandatory will emerge. Then, 
iiLiilicr curriculuiu tevision nor >ear.-round operations will have a 
elianceof Sieees^. v 

If the distriet offers an extended school >ear this summer, and it is not 
successful, arc we tied to continuing it? 

Piovuled the judgement of success or lack of stccess is objective and 
all contributing or subtracting factors opened up to the "light ol da>/* 
the answer must be a '*no** to the questions asked. Failure should not 
breed lailure. just as one would predict that a success will give life to 
greater successes. One is but obligated to do his best with what appears 
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u» K .1 uiU'ilu cmcrprisc. On the iopk ot \LMi-rouml cvluLation. unless 
nuiiulaial. a disnki nuisl accept a UisciiniiiUKUKc ol clTort if Hic 
prognosis ol ihc past aiul luuiic c.xpciicnccs is failure or lack ol 
uiterost. 

Whal If no onu sij»ns up to Uy school during the summer quarter? 
riiai beint: Hie case, the iviea <»r \ear-rouiKl schooling shouUI be 

h\>ppeil, II the Jisseniiiiation ol inU^nnatuwi to the public ha»s been 
thiMVUgh an<l exhaustive. an<l a lack of registration occurs, this .s 
tamaniount to a rdereniluni from the people an<l shouki be so 
acccpieil. \ rcjeetion b\ the conimunit) is not to be misconstrued as a 
failiirc to pre>ent them with a ginnl ulea. Coninuimcating shouJd ni)t be 

Hou man> students (lo>ou expect to sign up for the summer quarter? 

\s manv as would vvarrant the offering of a limited, but well 
attended selection i»f couises. Ad<l independent stud\ as a means ot 
cxpandinii course idkrings without the establishment ot eAtremely 
small cKKscs. Have a definite number of students in mind, using 
llc\ibilit\ ol stall and i)ther factors as criteria to arriviny at an 
approximate number of students. Ask the local association leaders lor 
Uieir lireaiesi cnnperatii»n until such lime as tae first summer vjuarter 
has been "a luippcnmg." 

Will transportation beproxided for summer quarter students? ' 

Mopcfullv. the answer will he ">es." But. whether it is or not depends 
on sc\cral things. If the district does not receive us normal financial 
support fiir tran.spiirtmg stUilcnts. officials jnust consider whether the 
district wishes or is in the positiiui io accept the added costs. The si/e ol 
the disiricl'plavs a role. The larger ami more intricate it is to tra\el. the 
yreater the financial outl.iy. 

If no assistance is available anvl the district is not in a position to 
.Uccpi full costs. transpi)rtation should nojl be offered. Certainly this 
will alfcct enrollment, but keep vAcrall costs in mind. Not transporting 
fn summer qiu»rtcr is not too different from not transpurimg to summer 
schiHil Those people who li\e in the extreme corners of a district do 
have a legitimate argument. Iu)we\cr. Their chiklren deserve tiuuspor- 
taiion three ipiaricrs of the vcar. They woukl rightfully regard the 
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Miiiinict ijiiaitcr as otic (A x\k tliicc and cxpuct the Siinie reci)gnitii)n of 
then thiKlren ami ihc associated benefits ul* having paid taxes Tor 
^.ertain seniles. Lcgtslaltvc chtinges must he brought about in oiiler to 
settle I his issue. . . 

=^ ' ' ^ 

Will a student be told when he must go to sehool and when he must 
vacation? 

I'ndcra voluntarv pritgranu this vvoidd not happen. Districts uill be 
challenged. houe\cr. with ihe thought that this isn't so. that the 
[)ri>giani is \i»luntar) now, but that the board wdl mandate otherwise ^ ^ 
*h'oiiU. Alliiiic Ciin di) is ti) speak io the preseiH tiMil to a knowledge ol' 
wliat has been iliscusseil l\)r the ritture. Admit lV*inkl> tluit a bOiird , 
iUiLs have a Icgallv ci)nstitutcd right to so dictate now, as well as in the 
luture. 

Hou Hill the extended school >ear affcet teachers' contracts? 

[ox the Inimediiite iir loresecable Future, in lU) \\a>. Retain thc*^ 
cuiicnt *.i»nu*ic't length. Diipkn lor the summer quarter on a 
siilipkiftcntal basis tis needed. CunlrAt additional stall during ain 
<|Uartci on a basis ot'nccil (pupil tCiitflicr r«itio). Anticipate iittenipts to 
omp!o\ current stalT membjcrs on a I2-nu)ntli binding contract* with 
the lututc vjuite unknimn. Pav pro iwu pa\ to treat stall latrK, and the 
issue IS nuich less. Build a 'bod\ of iailh" between the district and tiie 
Iwcal assi)ciiitii)n bv a trtink, ri)rwaril and honest discussion on the 
maitei, l inic and success are necessar\ ingretlients to an> change. A 
loii^d issiic tri»m cithci side o\' the bargaining table can result in a 
itulurc iit the tittcm[)t. It slunild not be tli^ **spoils" i)!* negi)tiations. Let 
it be a success be lore damps and conilitii)ns arc forced upon it. 

. Will }ou try to ha>t such extracurricular activities as a pla> or concert 
during the summer quarter? 

Hk .ummer quarter* «ilread\ at a disadvantage in the \oluntar> 
svsicn*. should be as attractive to enrollment as is possible. As one 
sluHild ilesire an attractive and practical ^et of courses, it is also 
imperative to attcuil to the soci*d ami recreational needs and desires of 
students. Operate a snack bar most of the da>. Use the out-ordoor 
tacilitics Tor such unusual activities as picnics* intra class ball games, 
>vvimming meets, and tennis and volleyball contests. The sumnief 
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vju.itlct attiiriis the opniMtiinit\ lot man\ awitvitics not part ol atn ol 
tlu oihci ihict ijiiaitciN. IMikatc the stiulcnts in a more beneficial 
niannei. Ha\e thcni mu>k actiu. partKipatiiii* and happier than the\ 
WiHiiil sense then*sel\es {o be in the lall. wintci. oi spring cpiarters. 
Siinunei i|uarie*ing is an up hill pri)pi»sition. It can be successful. 
contnbutini>. er* oniicalK saving, and fun. 

What does the'^prograni do to commencements, proms, cJc? 
^No nioic than the distiict desires.. I he larger the school, the more 
rcasun to ha\e two of man\ events before held onl\ once a )car. This 
arraiiaement reduces the nimibei i)f participants* involves more 
i^aitivfpation. and increases uitim*u\.and iine-on-one relationships. 
Umh quarters a \cav mean loiii courses in \iic*d music are offered. 
I ach should end with a ciUicert, Mi)re \ocalists appear before the 
piii^ltc. ihereb\ growing and maturing mimeasurabh . A greater 
!unii!>ci t»l parents arc pleased. Greater gains per dollar spent are 
fc.idi'. apparent. In a societ\ that has developed largeness, we must 
I.'Civ.i' i.icans *ind re*isons lo divide iUid to person a li/e. Whether a 
district goes \cai u»iuid i>i ni)t. tiie operation of semesters or trimesters 
oilers great improxement in this area. 

Is it possible for unoihcr school district to participate in our district\s 
Slimmer cpiarter, and if \es, how? 

\ district that operates a traditional .chool >ear of 180 da\s can 
pn»ilt. A student who fails one hall to tvo full credits ma\ attend 
another districts summer quarter. Successfull> passing the needed 
cinirscs. ho saves himself a }ear of life. IVihap., he might ha\e dropped 
iun i>r school. Tlu sending district pa>s less in tuition for the summer 
quarter than it would ha\c invested for a repeat year. 

Oihcr districts might well »use another^ saninier quarter as a 
salelliic Having three similar semesters, one district could use the 
iUhci's fourth quarter in lieu of their offering one. In areas of sparse 
population. onl> one district need gear up htv tli^sumnv r. serving as.a 
center for neighboring districts. This plan .sav^^ mone> for the i^ending 
districts and helps the serung district arrive, at proper jL*eonomies of 
stall, course olTerings. other services, etc. Distance of travel poses no 
pri^blem due to the time of the >ear. so geographic problems become 
minimal. The success of countv operated vocational schools serves as 
" real cudenccMU the success of a satellite summer tpiartcr offering. 
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U'hut is the last date (ha( a studcnrcan sign {ip for the summer 
(juartcr? ^ ^ . 

Ili)pctull\. must rcgistiatk^tts vvilU«ikc pLicc carl) enough to «Lssisi :a 
tilt prupcr pLinnmg ol courses and stalT. Late registrations >hould be 
.Kcepted, but those students a»e subject to what ha^ been decided, 
lather than havinc^had some nnpact on v^hat wus to be otTcrcd. 

• *. . ■ ■ ' • • ■ 

Will all of the teachers be teachinji all >ear? 

MopetiilK not. I his h,is been discussed in part J)> Se\eral answers 
preceding this question. If all teachers te»ich all >ear, and the student 
pi'pulation hasn't grown b\ one third, then a definite overall 
4iiMHutIi)nal cost nicfcasL takes place. It is doubthd that all staff wuuld 
Aant to teach all \car, as it is Cijualh doubtful that all students would 
wish to attend all foiirc|uarters. 

Will the summer quarter time be the same as in the dalh sehool no» or 
\>ill it he different? , - ' ^ 

I hc summer ijuartcr da> could start earlier. If air conditioning is 
absent oi limited, this practice should be encouraged. The da> then 
ciuls >iH)ner, aUovxing lor work or rccrcMtion. Eliminate stud> halls 
.iiid i)tlier noninstructional periods. App!\ the state law that permits 
leaver da\s. but the same number jf instructional hours perda) asln all 
ijiuirtcts. Peiinsvlvania enjo\s Act 80, v\hich interprets 180 da}s as 900 
hours ot instruction in the elementar\ and 990 hours in the ^cconda^r> 
as all equivalent. If no such law or regulation exists in a state, districts 
have need to bring it aboiit. ' / • 

< 

Could a student go to sehool a full) ear, then take a)ear off? 

litis is rather doubtful, unless reasons of health wt)uld so dictate. 
I he absence from school for two quarters, or 120 da^s, is a possibilit). 
A% stated earlier, appi) guidance, wisdom , and open mindedness. 

How v^tll te2>cher vacation plans he changed? ^ < 

.\s soon as opportunities permit, staff members will exercise the 
ijuartcr opt?iin to a great degree. Reasons will include foreign fravel, 
seasonal recreation, graduate stud), familv vacationing, etc. 



Will districts have such special classes as physical cducatiun, music, 
etc., ill the summer quarter?" 

A curnculuni indiulcs ill! subjects otTcrcd b> a school. Provided 
cmollment warrants, these courses should be olTered in the same \eni 

one would olTci IZnglish and ^latheniatiLS. A summer qflarter should 
hi. as vvjual to an\ of the three other ^.|uaners as is eeonomieall) and 
cduLativ»na!lN possible. In Tact, ifit can be. it should be better so as to 
attract iireater enrollments under a n oluntars condition. 

What credit can a student earn in summer quarter? 

Jiut as in uu as can be earned in an\ quarter. This is a full semester, 
not a mini-mestcr or summer school. 

Will a student taking the summer quarter be permitted to take a 
two- ucck vacation? 

Duiing the quarter, the answer should be "no." B> using good 
|)Iaiining or i^iuilung lunirs of in.stiuctioi) in lieu orda>s. se\eral weeks 
-in August sluiuld be made available tor \acation. bai.d and t'ootball 
vamps, majoi inaiutcnanLC. administratUe details, and tor man) other 
reasons. 

Wh\ coult^n't the quarters be with the calendar} ear? 

riiev can be and perhaps will or should be in the future. When a 
district first starts out on a >ear rouifd c>cle. it inherits a traditional 
calendar uhich lacks the .dates of quarters tor a period of time. By 
cncruachnicnt each scar, a tew da>s at a time, it is possible to bring tlie 
quarters around to an agreement with the calendar year. A second 
vunsidcTation exists in a situation where one district among se\eral is 
cntbarking in a >ear round program. Occupational opportunhies are 
desired b> man\ high school students and do provide definite 
educational, economical, and sociological advantages, if the one 
ili.strict concludes an attendance period later in June, its older students 
rtiiuld be pre enq)ted from summer job possibilities. This fact would 
haidh please them or their parents, and would be detrimental to the 
viHiccpt of vcar round schooling, h's best tosta> as equal as possible to 
othci districts until success, programming, and continuit> are assured. 

\\ oukln't it be belter to have ESY (YRE) on a mandatory basis? 
\ Kii reasons of ccunoiuic control, proportionate services, balances of 
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slaHlng aiul oiirollnicm. cu.. ilic niaiulaton siiualion besl sonos a 
i! >li''ul. Wlion cnicigciicN ov crisis silualions cxisl, ilic iiiciiibors of a 
<.oniimiiiii\, iiiiijlu well appimc ol' iliis s}slcni as a pcrmaiicm or 
!cnipiiiar\ means orsaiisiVnig pLTplc.xiiit'.prohlcnis. growing popuLi- 
lions. minimal faLiliiic^. and unwanicd increased vosis. School boards 
nia\ prcditi nK)rc .crficicni dollar cosls per child foi capiial and. 
Misiruciional reasons while enjoying ihe mosi eonservaine buugei 
fi'SNlMe in v»:rreiu lii\ies. If ihe eondilions for agreemeni do noi exisl. 
I'l u.\e«. an 1 it growih is gradual over ihe ;^cars. ihc loeal populace is 
niUi.!' less pione lo accepl a niandalor\ arrangenienl. Eaeh dislrici 
nuisl iaee a \olunlar> basis wilh all of ihe biiill-in problems of 
ifiM iv \ing die piogi^im, eneour*»ging summer ^pjarier aliendanee. cie.. 
w 11 hum economic disregard. 

'I hisehapier and ihe ehapier whieh preceded lisl man} of ihe aclual 
questions uhi*.h arise in *t,commnnil\ when ii is prese'nled wiih ihe 
IH -i^ibililv of >eai round sehool operalion. HopefulK. ihe answers are 
c\p'icii enough lo be helpful lo ihose dealing with ihe subjeei. In no 
uav siunild ihese <jueslion.s he considered as all lhal mighl be asked. 
I aeh prLScnialioii on ihe lopie elicits new qucslions from differeni 
pcrspccii\es. 
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Chapter 10 




The Butler Experience 
In Retrospect 

The first real thought that the Butler Area School District might 
consiiicr going v oar round was introduced to the superintendent and 
the t jtal board b\ one ofitTniembers'^ Having attended an educational, 
nieeing in Florida where the topic was discussed, he proposed it as an 
.*lter'iati\e to building an intermediate higL^chooU The total 7-12 
student enrollment had far exceeded the capacit> of the two secondary 
schools in the district. 

To avail ourselves of immediate information, we asked Dr. George 
Thomas to make presentations to the administrators of Butler County, 
to ihe Butler Area School Beard and to the staff of the district. News 
media covered his presentations in subject releases on the topic. 

We next attended the First National Seminar on Year-round Educa- 
tion held at Fayetteville. Arkansas. A number of excellent 
presentations were heard b> the several Butler Area board members 
and administrators who attended. Subsequent meetings were attended 
bv representatives of the district over a period of years, including one in 
Denver, Colorado, and one in Cocoa Beach, Florida. At one point in 
our progress,. we were the presenters at the Second National Conference 
on Year-round Education held at Harrisburg. Pennsylvania. 
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Personal Visions ' 

The \a!iic uf on sit^^ ubscvxalions can*t be stressed enough. Haxinij 
s^ondiklcd rather carls in our deliberations that the program of instruc- 
tion must first unJcrgo revision, ami that we would onl> consider a 
\ijunlar\ plan, whicli meant going ahead with building plans, we did 
st>me\aliiablc touring. 

Visiting Fulton Count), Geoigia — (he site of the well-known 
program guided b) Reid Gilli .r- proved extremeK bcnetki.il. We were 
privileged to have his counsel, to meet with the people who headed up 
the departmciiial assignments, and to draw conclusions ot our ov»^n. 

lo help our statT gain understanding earl), Reid Gilhs and two 
deparuheni chairmen did visit with our teachers in Butler. Presenta- 
tions and iau..;nal discussions were provided then b\ them, and on 
manv occasions, over the \ears. bv our own spokesmen on the topic. 

Members of the administration and board sisited Valle> View and 
St Charles. Missouri — sites of" the successful implementation of tlie 
45 15 plan. Twelve members of* our staff, including representatives of 
teachers* administrators, central of flee, and maintenance revisited 
Fulton County, Georgia. 

Na(ur*dlv, these visitations took place over a period of time, after 
dc*.isions had been nu de to continue with the building program and to 
direct our attentions and efforts to curriculum revision, leading 
intssihh to a jear round progni^n of a voluntar> nature. Aetuall>, it was 
good that it took such form. ' • , 

• Inquiry 

We found man} people, both professional and in a la> capacit}, who 
had considerable knowledge to impart on the topic of the extended 
scIumI year. Reseafch and personal contact were most important and 
contributing. We gathered information and obtained expert advice 
IVom person^ uho'were both involved and learned on the topic. We 
observed that problems among the various statts werequite similar and 
that problems or concerns reflected in our ow n writings had been listed 
In main others. Some answers were available, and a degree of attention ^ 
had been paid to the values of the school >eaV with respect to the 
student and his learning. The latter constituted our first priorit> in 
\ ear-round possibilities. 
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Approach 



The need to in\ul\c personnel, the superiniendeni. board, 
principals, leacherj^ and students was eonsequentl} indicated to us. 
^Ouilccarh, we found oursehes rcalK getting in\ol\ed in an inquiry on 
, the extended school vear with respect to our "own" district. Involving 
teachers was one of our first tasks, so Ws. decided on structural 
department leadership for the first time in the district. This innovation 
was supported In Tiik III funds under a proposal entitled Planning 
l*tili/aiion of Educational Resources. 

Through a series of meetings of an ESY Steering Committee, nu.de 
up of tiepartment chairmen and reprc*sentati\es of the board and 
adniiuistraiion. meeting as often as two or three times a month, we 
began tf> ask questions of oursehes. Some of those questions were — 
Whal is a \cai nmnd school operation? Win would we desire it? What 
kind v>f organi/ativaial structure is needed? What unpact does ihis have 
(in the comnuiniU? How does it concern the indixidual staff member 
and his teaching? 

\l fjicultv niectings, the extended school >ear was injected into the 
agenda "as part of information and for free discussion. As the months 
went v>n. the degree of attention to the topic increased, and therefore, 
information about it took a greater deal of meeting time and was 
distributed in written form quite liberall>. Also, dialogue with ne 
association became a rather continuous matter. 



Curriculum Development Approach 

Wc underwent a series of meetings and held discussions on the 
extended school >car, which develojjed into true departmentalization. 
It was reali/ed quite earlv that the strength of an> such project 
depended on the in\ol\ement, assistance and leadership of a number of 
people. prefcrabK man\ directly dealing with the classroom. Our first 
summer activities were of a limited workshop nature, including the 
areas of English and mathematics, grades 7-12. Equally concerned 
committees of the elementary staff participated, and coupled with 
sccv>ndarv. approached codification of courses and the understanding 
and application of heruvii)ral objectives. They became important local 
resource consultants to later activities. The workshop was only two 




weeks III length, tlic p*irtiLipants received stipends ironiiESEA tunds. 

All members o\ llic x\oikshop Lommittces were encouraged again 
and again lo lose then inhihitions and to think ad\enturousl>. At first 
tlu V evidenced hesitantc and timidness. But, in a short time, this was 
not the case. Participants tound tlienisehes writing iuriousl), thinking 
productiveK, and actuallv finding the need to ! reduce eourse 
pussibilities rather than having diHicult^. in the suggestions of ideas, 

Lach chairman kept an intormal diar> of the workshop so as to 
pfiivide a reaffirm*aiun ot \\\ui was done and how and also to serve as a 
handbook for ut her subject area eommittce: that would begin work 
later, fhe surface was onlv touched, but the ground was broken. The 
anxietv of the participants was noticeable, and the hours of their 
contnbuiions were be>oiul those for which tlie> were compensated. The 
treports i)f the workshop findings and/or successes jwcre put into a 
fuii>hcd product so as to serve participants and otVier departments 
when school started in the fall. 

In September, all staff members were briefed 
workshop experiences. Aided b> a special grant !of $100,000 for 
Lurriculuni writing b> the Butler Area School Board, we were able to 
tcvise all areas of sccondar> instruction. Added to bj> additional Title 
III monies, total curriculum revision was completed .successfully in less 
than two years. 



on the summer 



Currieulum Development 

Lvcr> teacher in a department was given the opportunity to 
Loninbute thought and writings. As time progressed, however, the 
rcsponsibilit) ^vas passed on by the total departmentUo a representative 
group. Hiiving determined the number and! names of the 
representatives at the outset would not have merited the confidence 
that arose by natural development. 

A number oi suipriscs occurred. Several normally quiet individuals 
overtly came lorth as persons with good :md strong ideas. Teacheis 
With hidden special interests and talents were highlighted. A mixture of 
senior and new teachers ,on wiitiiig committeeS| provided the best 
Lohesiveness a department would wish* All but one or two teachers 
readily accepted the hourly stipend for curriculum writing, but the 
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association did begin deliberaiionb on tiniuuni per hour for such 
aciiviiy. , , 

The loial result of ihe cuiriculun^ revision ineluues ainiosl 800 
courses ot*60da}s* duration, grades V-12. over 70 percent of which are 
non sequential. It is ii.Ji\iduali/ed a.ui does pro\ide non-gradedness, 
\(hanced placement as well as slow paced math »tre equal!} included. 
Attempts between departments to combine or expand fields diet take 
place, and interdisciplinarv thoughts are now e\ident acti\ities of the 
\ear Costs IV- '^cw n\»aerials did increase the budget, but tapering off 
is taking place. Scheduling is a \v*\\ dimension, with answers pro\ided 
or near. Reactions uf staff, students, parents and the media indicate 
that we have a good, but lively curriculum to offer. 

Down the Stretch 

I he telling the \ear round stor} began almost four years ag'. 
O\crshadowed In curricJlum writing for almost two. and preceded b) a 
\car of inqiin;^ it had to be the focal poin! of the year bef'^re 
in\ilcmcnjaili>ii. All sorts of opportunities were provided to relate the 
ti'pu, and none were turned aside. In fac!» iiuitrng ourselves to be on 
the programs of Butlet organizations was quite common and was the 
subject of a letter sent out over the general area. 

The momentum increased tc a cliniax just six niontlis before possible 
implementation. Given the board's eonfirniation to procecu. we 
distributed a questionnaire to students and parents, as well as to 
potential co educators. F^esults were most confirming. More than 350 
stud nts desired to attend the first summer quarter, and the majont} ol 
them planned to "opt out" one quarter of the >ear — without district- 
pn^vidc^^ transportation. Note that most would have been the purest or 
most desired type of summer-quarter student. 

A month later, the board deqided to add transportation. Some 
members of the communitv had requested its addition. A second, 
supplemental questionnaire — which is to be guarded against — was 
distributed, and the interested number then rose to almost 450. 

I'nlortunatelv. the board reversed its decision to add transportation 
u» the summer quarter at its iicxt regular meeting in March. Just what 
number we had then, no one could determine. Added guidance 
^.i»uii>clor tinjc. "supported bv Commonwealth ol Pennsylvania funds. 




v\a^t^I\cn iv» stabilize the rcgistMtions. Confusion did exist, biU earnest 
efforts \\ere being made to put matters back into perspeetive. 

The board faced «i gross!) enlarged budget. For that reasvni, two 
nuniths later, it decided to drop all summer emplo>nient inclusive of 
paniting, music, recreation, sunin*er school and sumuKr quarter. The 
i;ed a week and a half later, however, b> a decision of 
tl.c Uiard lo i>ifcr a limited summer progiam including the summer 
ijaarter. Again, ver\ hurried extra efforts of \erv personal guidance 
were involved. 

Postmortem 

I he summer quarter was held on an abbreviated schedule of 40 not 
bO ila>s, b\ virtue of the application of Act 80. Classes included b> 
%pccutl arrangements both summer school and summer quarter 
students. Course offerings remained tl'J same; but smaller than 
oitginalK nuhcated registrations did* undoubtedl), cause a high per 
pupil, per instructional hour costs increase. The expenditure was 
aUiibuiablc not Ici puor planning* but to human behavior in reaction to 
reversals of opinion. 

Ihc liilKming constitutes the final summer quarter report, which 
%crscs us well m evaluating success in predicting what the future holds. 

Results of the Suney of Fourth Quarter 
Students and Their Parents 

Ninctv-tvvu tiill-timc students attended the modified eight week 
summer quarter which ended August 3. Guidance personnel held 
individual conferences with thv)sc students and talked with their 
pal cuts and guardians tu gather reactions to the summer program. 
Students lllled vuit questionnaires as part of that survey. 

With ievv exceptions, both students and parents reacted favorabi) to 
the summc.- quartci and, expressed the hope that it will be continued. 
Counselors aho recommend, as the result of their survc)* that the 
Butler Area Sc1k)oI District continue the summer quarter. 

Below IS a detailed summarv of the responses gathered b> question- 
naires, individual conferences, interviews and telephone: 
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I Reasons students ga\e for atteijing the siunmer quarter are listed 
in order of IVequeney ol' response 

\ To aceelerate graduation (far outweighed all other reasons). 
B To make room lor additional subjeets {eleeti\es. enrichment) 
during other-quarters. 

C. To take olTsome other quarter, 

D. To make up work. 

li. To lighten eourse load som.e other quarter, 

F To catch up with class seating or graduation requirements. 

II Students electing to lakc olT sonic other quarter listed their 
prelereiices in-tlie Ibllowing order: 

A. Winter 

B. Fall 

C. Spring 

III, I'hosc taking olT some other quartei had a \ariet> of reasons for 
doing so: 

A. lo get a job. 

B. l o attend a trade school, 

C. To go hunting. 

I), To \acation with grandparents, other family members. 
\i. To enter the service sooner. 

1\ Vpproxiniateh 20 students expressed an interest in a career 
opportunity in the following areas: 

A. Mathematics , K, Geology 

B. Banking Archaeology 

C. Veterinary Medicine m. Cabinetmaking 

D. Social Work ' n. Law Enforcement 

H. Welding 0. StoreCashier 
h. I'jiginccring TV Repair 
^- Nursing Recep'^ionist 

^I, Psychiatry U, Data Processing 

I. Hlecironics (computer) s. Fireman 
J. Music 

V Parents generallv considered the summer quarter a good 
experience. Their coni.nicnts. both favorable and unfavorable, are 
as follows: ' . 
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A. Favorable coninicnts: 

1. The possibilit) ol* graduating carl\ \\as acclaimed by a 
number ol'pa^rciits: 

a. Daughter*s tra ,fer lo another sehool will now be 
iinneeessary lor a ianiily moving out of the district, 

b- Work opportunities are greater, 

e. Students going to work a year to earn money ""or 
college, 

i\. Students can enter college sooner if they wish 
(espccialK helpful to those facing long years of training 
for particular professions). 

e. Students entering district from another state can 
graduate more easily, 

f. One student a \ear behind his class can now graduate 
on schedule. 

g. Student planning marriage is encouraged to graduate 
first » 

h. Sou pre\iousl> planning to quit sehool is now planning 
to graduate. 

2. Smaller classes are dcHnitcly benericial. 

3. Students can compensate for having done poor work 
earlier. 

A, Students without jobs are able to keep busy, 

5, Students are more interested in school, and are learning 

more than they did during regular terms, 
(). Students are able to take subjects they couldn't otherwise 

take: some of the subjects are needed for coliege. 
7. Summer quarter doesn*t "spoil'* the whole summer; there 

is still time for fun, 
B. Unf..\orable comments (isolated — one or two parents): 

L riiere is no lunch period, but parent still hopes there will 
be a summer quarter nexi year, 
-iT Lack of transportation was a problem, (Most frequent 
criticism) 

3, Earl> graduation ma\ not be a good idea, but those who 
questioned it still feh the decision belonged to the student. 

4, Longer class period with supenfised study {as in old 
sunmier school program?) was a better idea, 

US 




5. Progress report, or laek oronc, was questioned. 

6. I'rogram should be dropped irit\s too expensive. 

7. Studeijts shouldn't go tosehool all year. 

8. Students att^uiding the summer quarter were not assigned 
lockers. 

C. Quotes and suggestions from parents: 

1 . "Education is the best way to spend my tax dollar." 

2. "Advantages far outweigh the'transportation problem.** 

3. "This is the nicest thing the schools have ever done." 

4. "A good school experience*' — conclusion ofa parent who 
opposed the progr.am at the beginning of the summer and 
now favors it. . 

5. Career opportunity prognin) should be pursued. 

\ 1 1 he nuijontN of students also Lonsidcred the summer quarter a 
good experience. Their comments, again both favorable and 
unfavorable, are summarized below: 
A. Favorable comments: 

1. Having a variet> of subjects is more logical than having 
onlv one subject as in previous summer. school programs. 

2. Smaller classes uhich are shorter in length proved a big 
improvement over previous summer sessions. 

3. Classes are equal in quality to thoLC in other quarters; just 
as much learning is taking place. 

4. Teachers are nicer; they want to be there, and so do the 
students — fewer troublemakers. 

5. Smaller classes make it easier to become acquainted with 
classmates, more individual instruction and student parti- 
cipation are possible. 

0. Absences are recorded just as the> are in other quarters — 
an improvement over previous summer programs. 

7. Early graduation ''permits an early start on college 
education. ' 

8. Summer quarter makes it possible for a student to do inde- 
pendent study and take more courses during other 
quarters. 

^. night-week length and not having to go entire day arc plus 
factors. 
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10. Ouancr allows IVccdom of choice conceniini» \acaiion. 

11. rhcrc\s siill liiiic lo do ihc normal .siiininer uicaiion 
ihings. 

12. Rciiuircd subjccis can be worked off lo make roiJin for sub- 
jeciN iinolving career inicresi. i * 

Idea of havijig no study halls is a i»oo\i one. 
IJ. Unlaxorable connnents (isolaied): 

1. Summer qnarur wasn'i schednled propcrK. ihere would 
ha\e been more siudenls anendiilg if plans had not been 
ehantied, 

2. There was ^loi vnougli time for lunch. 

3. Not enough courses were offered i better planning is 
needed. 

4. Classes were 10- 15 minutes too long. 

5. Transporiaiion wasn't provided. 

b. Some classes were boring, some teachers could ha\e done 
more w ith their subjects. . - 

Lack of students in some classes hindered discussions. 

8, Not enough sequential courses were otT»:red, 

9. Some leacheVs hadr/s taught their subjects before; they 
lacked necessary background. , 

C. Ouoies and suggestions from students: \, 
^ I , " Til is is a good program.** 

2. "I prefer the summer quarter ov»ir the summer school.'* 

3. "If the quarter is offered nent summer. Tfl be coming/' 

4. "\ was able to graduate." (Student had dropped out of 
school in 1970 — returned for summer quarter.) 

5. "This was n good experience." 

6. 'Mt makes me as a student feel better, as if I were gainhig 
more from courses." (Concerning smaller class si/e.) 

^ "When sequential cou/ses are offered, the second, step 

should be available in the fall quarter, the third in the 
winter quarter." 

D. Miscellaneous information concerning students)* 

I. One student, confmed to a wheelchair, returned the 
summer quarter for her "first classroom experience in five 
\ears." She had been going to special classes outside the 
district. 
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2. Another student was grateriiT for the smaller elass6s and 
announced happilj that she ean now swhn and dive. She 
had'^previously been alVald of deep water. 

3. A girl, who had been on honicbound histruetion for two 
}<^ars felt able to return to sehool during the less erowded 
summer quarter. 

A, Another student who had dropped out ol" sehool a year ago 
deeided he wanted his diploma. He found it less 
embarrassing to return to school during the summer 
•quarter. 

Conclusions 

Toi all intents and purposes, the program was highl> acceptable in 
all hut nmnbcrs m attendance. It is recommended that our district and 
an\ contemplating the >car-round school concept avoid such reversals 
ol v)pinu»n at a ciucia! linie and after such monumental preparation 
and planning efforts have been successfully taken. 
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Chapter U 



Potpourri 



Nu matter hvw precise* concise or categorical one attempts to be in 
either vvriting or i>peaking — especially in con\e>ing such a topic as 
>ear round education — thoughts, ideas, twists or concerns arise from 
all corners. Describing the program as an octopus isn't to be taken as 
alarnimg. Rather» it's mute evidence of the largeness of thej>ubject and 
all factors attendant to it. 



Building Additions or Construction — This aspect is to be studied 
ihuroughl) in an c.\hausti\e v\a). Excellent feasibility studies and costs 
projcLtiuns do exist. Make them a\ailable to yourself and apply local 
statistics to the conclusion of results and recommendations. 

Sabbatical-type Benefits — If a teacher elects to teach the first three 
quarters of one year, he might \acation the last. At the outset of the 
next year he might Natation the first quarter and teach the remaining 
three. In this v\ay, he has had back-to-back \acation quarters or six 
months, yet has taught as per his contractual agreement for two calen- 
dars. To \acation, to recuperate or to v\ork off a graduate degree, he 
ha.sn*t lost a cent of income. In turn, the school district has saved the 
typical half-salary of h sabbatical year. 
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Student Population — The year round school program can work effect- 
i\eh in ilistiicts if the cnrollnicni is increasing, remaining the same, or 
actually decreasing. 

Contracts — Retain the normal conlraLiual siruLlure. employing on an 
as needed basis, but at a pro rata rale. Anticipate negotiations before 
the} are implemented. If approached unrcasonabU, the> could be the 
proverbial straw that breaks ihc LamePs back. The> can add support to 
the pessimistic view on year-round schooling. 

Acceleration — Guard against an unreasonable number of students 
who wish .to graduate carl> for somewhat un:>ubstantiated reasons. 
Acceleration is good for some, but .ess than that for many. 

Hffccts on Students — Results of studies indicate that imohement in 
summci activitv has no dctrimcntalclTcct on students. Full attendance 
lor t»nc or more >cars should merit scrutiny and evaluation, however. 

Costs — Stud} \er\ closcK the increase of instructional costs versus 
actual or projected decreases in capital outla>. Otherwise, the district 
will be educating the same number of students at the expense of an 
increased overall annual district budget. 

Special Serviees — Anticipate a growth of expenses in this.area, regard- 
less of prudenc}. Attempts to receive year-round contracts w'm most 
assuredly occur. ' / 

Achieving Economy — lnitiall>, costs will rcllect an overall increase. 
With success and proper attention to a number of factors, however, a 
number of districts will save through lower building costs, the purchas- 
ing of fewer texts and k*ss equipment and decreased janitorial and 
operational ex|>enditures. 

Maintenance — Applying the practices and principles of business and 
industry, this item is not to be considered as a problem. 



Curriculum Revision — Without major changes and iniproveinents, the 
>car will just be longer in its present form. Expect to spend monies, 
initialh, in this area. Adopt whole or parts of similar curriculum 
alroad> in use In districts employing the >car-round concept. Don't just 
take a course ofa normal \ear*s length and divide it into thirds. 

Computer Scheduling — Don't reh soIel> on the computer. It can onl> 
produce on a pai s\ith the qualit> ofinforniation put into it. Be cautious 
about time loss, e.g., students held out of class until schedules are 
corrected. Don't permit a single administrator to have a negative 
innuence because of his lack of knowledge or application. He ma> be 
detrimental to countless students, staff members and the total pro- 
gram. Consider arena t>pe scheduling as part of the procedure, use the 
computer for demand tallies, contliet matrix and printouts of class lists. 

Mahatma Ghandis — Administrators or board members lacking imag- 
ination, adaptabilitv, adeptness or s>mpath> with the idea can most 
decidedl) slow down or stop needed progress. If a district is committed 
to trv the concept, identify the passive resistance wherever it exists and , 
correct it. 

Teacher Unions — As operating four quarters a year is most difficult 
under most school >ear calendar arrangements, and hours of instruc- 
tion are desirable in lieu of da>s of attendance, guard against using 
such language as **da>s of instruction** in the negotiated, contract. Spell 
out da\s of employment and not how they are to be used. Also, be alert 
to attempts to have remunerations of a shorter day made equal to those 
of longer ones, based not on actual hours but on classes one teaches. 



Board of Education — An idea of an earlier board may be less accept- 
able after changes in personnel take place following elections. As 
year round education contemplation covers ^ number of years, changes 
in the policy-making group will take place. 

While board members should speak on all topics in education, it is 
recommended that they not take the chairmanship role because full 
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time personnel are far better equipped to do so. Let it not be a 
teniporar> moment ofglor) for an> one or tuo of them, a situation 
which could cause diminished support at a later and most crucial time. 

News Media — Effective school management requires organized com- 
munication to all members of the school family and the community at 
large. Year round education, not unlike an> other program that re- 
quires conimunii> acceptance, must be researched, planned and prop- 
erh communicated, especially to the news media. The communication 
clement for public awareness must be built into the entire >ear-round 
Mructure — from earlv inquiry b> the board through its ultifnate 
instigation. Therefure, the district's scluiol-ccmmunil} relations pro- 
gram should be propcrlv geared for total lwo-wa> communications. 
Thus v\orking with the news media in a straight forward fashion is an 
important clement in the year-round program. 

Top Administration. — A change of the superintendent or top manage- 
ment at an> lime during the evolution of the subject has its associated 
problems. Knowledge is lacking. The new administrator may take a 
middle of the road stance, allowing one of his subordinates to suffer 
from lack of support, concurrence and confidence. The one who suffers 
is the subwiinalc in this situation, much due to circumstances far 
be>ond his control, Ahile>ei carnestl> attempting to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of an assignment given t*) him b> the board several >ears earlier. 



Attendance Reports — If reimbursement is not granted for students 
who attend more than the normal number of da>s per >ear, arrange- 
ments must be made to submit new kinds of attendance reports. A 
numer of students will elect to attend the summer quarter, opting out 
one of the three. Reporting da>s of attendance in two fiscal years, 
normall) starting on Jul> 1 and ending June 30, must merit changing of 
report procedures. With >ear round education one inherhs a school 
year of a new definition, the fiscal year and the calendar year. 
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Mandated vs. Voluntary — Cost savings can be best obtained under a 
mandator) situation. Districts not facing crises situations would hardly 
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impose the inandaic upon thcmsehes. Under the voluntary, anticipate 
a slower road to success, as well as increased costs due to inefficiencies. 

Legislation^ La AS must be rewritten todeal with attendance, hours of 
instruction versus days of schoolitig. reimbursement for students be- 
yond the normal year for reasons of instruction and transportation and 
curriculum requirements. 

State and Federal Support — Seed monies must be available to pio- 
neering districts. The year-round school operation is inevitable in many 
districts in the nation. To overcome emotion, tradition and rightly 
expected problems, e.\tra financial support is a necessity. 

Program — Liberalize, develop options and electives, go into alterna- 
live programs, develop career education, allow independent study and 
oMiipetcncy exams, team-teach, design learning packets, and generally, 
develop a ^iound but new program of studies and a new curriculum. 

Transportation — The smaller a distriet is geographically, the less 
iransporiaiion appears as a problem. But, with large districts, it and 
instructional salaries wUl constitute the largest portion of increased 
costs. 



Enrichment — Finances now provided under a variety of state and 
federal programs should be permitted to go more directly to districts 
approved as offering meritorious vear round programs of instruction 
for enrichment and remedial reasons. 



Pupil-teacher Ratios — Having developed an ambitious but much 
divided curriculum, one must carefully observe pupil-teacher ratios per 
class or per hour. The tendency will be to offer everything or too much 
all of the time. Tiie result will be desirable low class enrollments, but 
much increased instructional costs- Be absolute, firm and prudent. 
Place the responsibility and authority in the hands of those who fully 
appreciate all of the ramifications. 
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Trailer Courses — In scqiicnlMl fubjccis included in such areas as 
tuatlicmatics. business cduwitUMi skill subjects* science and languages, 
nailer courses should be proMded uuhin reason and according to the 
ability of teaching schedules to absorb them. 

During one quarter ot'the \ear. a school might ha\e six sections of 
the first quarter of a sequential experience in shv)rthand. During the 
second quarter, cv>nsider offering ine sections of cv)urses in the subject 
and one — the traiiei course -- in the first quarter segment. During the 
third quarter, numbers might permit onU four sections of the third 
quarter, one triiiler course in the second quarter, *ind one in the first. 

Failed students, weak students and returning students must be gi\en 
the opportunil) to repeat, re\ieu or initially elect the beginning course 
in a sequential siibjeet. This \\a\, no one *\sits out" a quarter, while 
others can catch up. and siill.others may start. 

VVIiere it is ill advised to set up actual classes, independent stud> 
accomplishes the objective in another form v\ith much less demand on 
teacher time. 



Teaching of Sequences — It is not important to assure students that 
the\ \ull ha\e different teachers oxer a > ear's time m such subjects as 
Lnglish and social. studies. As each course isdistinctl> independent and 
self-contained, no direct continuity is needed. Despite the most precise 
eftorts and planning, howexer, the same is not true in defended se- 
quential courses. *i he same teacher should be assigned to the second 
and third courses in a sequential development of a skilled subject. This 
uav. alt. students are more apt to proceed with the same background, 
tuundations, emphases and learnings. Language ma> be the exception, 
where the pronunciation of words b) different teachers reinforces one's 
ability to use and to understand a language. 



Singletons — When a curriculum is as highly diversified as suggested, a 
large number of single cours^* offerings will appear. In a four-quarter 
veai. a course must be offered but two quarters to guarantee its avail- 
abliti> to a student who onl> attends three. Twice would be the mini- 
mum. Having other quarters which list the singleton reduces singleton 
problems, but does complicate the total number of courses* for which a 



staff is instriictionally responsible. Dexelop a Lontlict matrix based on ; 
demand tally as the first step, then be as flexible as wisdom, loeai 
conjractiialjconditions. and understanding of the staff will allow. 

PERT Model — DoP*t proeeed or progress without a somewhat delined 
plan of operation, researeh, dissemination, studs, analysis and reeom- 
mendations. Excellent examples of applicable PERT studies do exist. 
Make use of what has already been done. 



Conviction — Periodic reporting to the board is absolutel} necessary 
thioughoui all year-round m'why At a point approximately six 
monihs before implemeniation, a \er\ final, standing and firm decision 
to go or to stop must be made. Anything less than an absolute "yes" 
should cause a dela\ or the total dropping of the idea. Students and the 
general public should possess the greatest confidence of what is to take 
place. To ojler them less is to treat ihem unfairly. 

Credit Gathering — A tendenc\ will appear to grant credit or fuller 
credit to a number of eleeti\e subjects. As a result, students will 
accuimilate more than an adequate number of credits tor graduation in 
shorter than normal time. Increase the number of credits required by 
the district for graduation. In effect, this will slow graduation down to 
the normally expected time, will encourage participation in extra rich 
expenditures, will not detrimentall> reduce reimbursement, and will 
better utilize the students' and teachers' time during the school day. 

Encrg) Crisis Possibility — With the advent of concerns for fuel used in 
heating and traveling during the demanding colder months., some 
support for year round education ma> be forthcoming. By using the 
quarters ^of March, April, and Ma>; June. July, and August; and 
September, October and November. December, January, and February 
would emerge as the off-quarter of the >ear. Fuel would be directed 
from travel and heatii^g of school facilities and utilities to domestic and 
industrial use. Minimum space, presuming a voluntary program, would 
require less energ> during the demanding winter months, and the 
program would gain more communii> understanding and support. 
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Senior High 0>crcmphasis — The nornial aciixilies of the high school 
merit more men alltnliun tVom the communii). Usually they include 
greater llexibiliiv. more elecli\e,s and wider selections ol' courses. As a 
result, the monetar> support Ibr the higher i>econdary grades may easily 
become quite disproportionate to the support of lower grades and 
subtraciive to the almost equal unestmcnt that a district should place 
in all grades, both personnel and financial. 

Prudent Flexibility — OlYering all available elective courses each se- 
mester is too demanding for a computer to produce, causes too many 
indeiensibi) low teacher-pupil ratios per class, fragments the curric- 
ulum, and poses too man) preparations per day per teacher. Only a 
percentage of all>)f the courses siujuld be offered per semester. As a 
reasonable start, several courses in a subject area might be offered as 
one course, another three as a seL\)nd course, etc. Dcterniinaiion ol' 
gnutpmgs isn't too difficult a choice. Fifteen social studies courses, for 
instance, could become f.ve distincth different courses, each made up 
ot three parts, fhis design is controlled, but Hexible curriculum, tran- 
sitional trom the traditional to the open curriculum. Such an arrange- 
ment satisfies the concerns of cost, personnel and scheduling, and 
qualifies as a possible permanent arrangement for smaller schools. 

Lltimateh. what a distuct expects to achieve b\ )car-round educa- 
tion is l^ut a rellection or tabulation of what the district put into it and 
what It allows to happen. 
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Chapter 12 




Self-analyses 



Asa pilot check-lists things to do before, duiing and after llight, it is 
equally important for the district that considers a ynar-round operation, 
to follow a similar procedure. Unlike the pilot who doesn't pull in his 
landing gear after setting down, however, the matter of time is not 
equally important. A number of the check-list or guideline items that 
follow are jiistillably important regardless, of the, words will you. are 
you, ordidvoul 



Initial Questioning 

1. Are you prepared to support the revisions of the total curric- 
ulum within the time spans of the semesters, for all j^tudents 
affected? . \ 

2. Is your intention to improve instruction? 

^ Will you promote, develop and insure the maximum utilization 
of educational resources, inclusive of materials, supplies, facil- 
ities, programs and personnel? 

4 Will you encourage the development of curriculum along the 
lines of more pertinent meaning to students and to current 
times? 
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5. Will )ou be concerned as to content, methods of instruction, 
scheduling changes, indi\iduali/.ation of learning, and the as- 
signments of grades and credits under more liberal terms? 

0. Will \ou Mipport the acti\it\ directed toward the possible and 
successful implementation of a year-round program? 
Wdl \ou provide for the in-ser\ice growth of all staff members? 

8. Arcvou prepared to disseminate information to all interested 
parties, inuhisi\c of other school districts, institutions of higher 
learning, and various agencies and orgaiM/.ations interested in 
the cause of education? 

9. Is there a need to serve increasing enrollments, to serve a stable 
one better or to eliminate undesirable classrooms from con* 
tinued inefficient or ineffective use? 

10. Is viHir desire to develop optimal courses in required subject 
areas and to increase the nuniber of electives? 

11. Do)oii plan 10 enrich the curriculum, diversifying to satisfy 
individual needs and interest.s and developing a multi-age level 

, type of curriculum? 

12. Do you hope to eliminate, reduce or delay dropouts? 

13. Will vou earnestlv attempt to maximi/.e learning, while moder- 
ating costs? 

14. Do vou plan to innovate in man\ ways, inclusive of alternative 
Icarnmg experiences in work-study, vocational and career 
ways? 

15. Arc vou planning to implement the program as an experimental 
one to tes{ the feasibility of one or more minor objectives? 

U). Is the program planned primarily to take care of a temporary 

situation or an emergency? 
17. Wdl the program be primaril) to save money or to save space. 

or both? 

Ih. Is the pnmarv objective educational, not dependent upon 
class-room space or dollar savings? 

19. Wdl the program beoverl) devoted to student acceleration? 

20. Do von plan ti» start the full->ear cycle v^ith the summer quar- 
ter? 

21. Arc plans made to insure that the parents understand fully the ' 
primary objectives of the program? 
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Pre-implcmcntation 



1. Have you completed all courses of study developed for the time 
span of your semesters along prescribed lines of behavioral ob- 
jcctives. content, resources, bibliography and evaluation tech- 
niques? 

2. Have you successfully introduced all new course concepts at all 
affected grade levels? 

3. Did yon effectively coordinate within, between and among de- 
partments, schools and elementary-secondary? 

4. Did you accomplish a curriculum that provides options, elec- 
tives. and high interest to students and to stafl? 

5. Were the following adopted': a new grading procedure, report 
cards, scheduling and permanent record cards? 

6. Did your staff participate in an in-depth study of the year- 
round school movement, attending and participating in meet- 
ings and conferences in a variety of locations? 

7. Were a number of signitlcantly excellent staff meetings held? 

8. Did you visit a number of quality project sites and were a 
number of presentations made by recognized consultants? 

9. Did you adequately fuHlll a dissemination. role of major con- 
sequence, locally and afar? 

10. Was the curriculum broadened for more students, satisfying 
ilecdt; of work experiences of several descriptions? 
.IK Are you providing a freedom of course selections by students 
within required and not required subject areas? 

12, Has your instructional staff played a significant roje in curric- 
ulum revision and in the planning for a year-round operation? 

13, Did you develop the concept that stiidents may elect courses, 
when ready, rather than a curriculum related to specific grade 
levels? 

14 Is your curriculum open-ended, thus decreasing year-end fail- 
ures and having a positive impact on the number of dropouts? 

15. Docs your community support the concept of rotating schedules 
or quarters to produce quantity and quality education at an- 
accepted level of economic support? 
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16. Were students, parents, teachers, board, admmistration and 
conin)unit> representatives participants in discus$ion. decision- 
making and planning? 

17. Will teachers receive an increase in salary commensurate with 
legal or district contractual averages? 

18. Does the program provide extra learning time for students over 
a designated nuniber of years? * 

19. Do you plan, in a voluntary situation especially, to distribute a 
questionnaire and to abide objectively by its results? 

20. Does the plan call for equal time in attendance ternis? 

21. Will steps be taken to nsure that students will be guided in the 
" use oftheir free tinie. both in and out ot school? 

22. Are all instructional personnel being used as guidance re- 
sources for students about departmental offerings? 



Implementing 

1. Does each quarter provide a somewhat equal offering, both 
« aeademieally and co-educationally? 

2. Are laeilities being used in more varied ways? 

3. Do individual staff members have the opportunity to display 
their individual interests and talents by what they teach? 

_ 4. Dues the course offering meet the criterion of better suiting the 
student's individual needs? 

5. Have you noted a professional growth in the areas of team- 
reaching, cross-field instruction, individual enrichment or re- 
medial instruction, better use of para-professionals, and on- 
going improveme'nt of the curriculum? 

6. Does }our faculty welcome meetings among teachers within a 
department, between and among departments, schools and 
elementary-secondary? 

7. Is there visible use of instructional media? 

8. Have you noted progress, both student and tea^'her. signifi- 
cantly attributed to the year-round school operation? 

9. Are economic efficiencies being noted and inflated instruc- 
tional costs on thetiownward trend? 

10. Are you continually disseminating information? 
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11. Ha\e vou gained or approximated better legislative or regula- 
tory conditions? 

12. Did >ou provide the mechanism tor evaluation by board, staff, 
student, parent, administration, comnmnity^jepresentatives 
and state and federal agencies? 

13. Have }0u made provisions for pre and post-qradc analysis? 

14. Did the program actually succeed beyond the embryo st^age? 
ft 

Post-implementatfon --^ 

1 . Are you enlisting the responses of the public^ participant stu- 
dents and parents, teachers, board and administration? 

2. What are your per pupil costs per quarter for reasons of in- 
struction? 

3. For reasons of caphaj outlay, maintenance and transportation, 
what are your per pupil costs per quarter? 

4. Have you adjusted your scheduling and grading procedures 
properly after review of noted weaknesses and strengths? 

5. Are you providing for regular departmental review? 

6. Are you amending course offerings per quarter to suit students* 
needs and interests better and to maintain economically pru- 
dent teacher-pupil ratios per course offered? 

7. Have^ou made provisions foi the natural input of students and 
teachers, individually and collecl'.vely? 

8. Are your activities more evaluative than informational? 

9. Dio the program result in a trend toward daily enrollment in 
school? 

10. Was the program successful in terms of term rptatioh or cycl- 
ing? 

1 1. Did you actually experience evidence of alternative education, 
career placement and other work-study conditions and bene- 
fits? 

12. Were steps taken to equalize, as muf as possible, student 
attendance during other semesters?' 

13. Was student participation truly voluntary or mandatory, as 
predetermined in the initial steps of planning? 

14. Were steps taken to equalize the number of teachers employed 
per quarter? 



15. Did students who attended the full year show any ill effects by 
their extended partieipation? 

16. What negative effects did staff members who taught the full 
year experience? 

P. Was student learning more or less effective during the summer 
quarter than others? 

18. Did dropouts and non diplomaed adults enroll and participate 
toaifriiitful end? 

19. Did absenteeism decrease or increase in the summer quarter? 

20. Was the program successful in accomplishing the primar> ob- 
jective or objectives? 

21*. "Was flexibility truly evident? 

22. Did the staff reflect competency in its implementation of the 
program? 

23. is evaluation taking place in all affected areas? 

24. Was the program more attractive to the teaching possibilities 
tor male or female teachers? 

25. Does 4t signiticant degree of comnuinit> opposition manifest 
it.selt? Why and to what specific areas? 

26. Was the summer quarter more attractive to boys or girls, and if 
a difference is noted, why? ^ 

2''. Are you experiencing any difficulty with transfer students? 

In no vva} should the questions posed be considered as all that might 
be asked and answered. The> constitute, at best, numerous representa- 
tive inquiries that should be amended and added to b> local options, 
characteristics, and priorities. 
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Epilogue 




It was, stated at a national meeting on the topic of the year-round 
school that this is a topic whose time has come and gone. The observa- 
tion isn*t true, especially for certain school districts that have certain 
unique characteristics and problems demanding answers and for those 
of that number that have specific program "bonuses" and adaptations, 
to coiiiplenient the concept. 

A great deal of thought revolves around the concept that year-round 
education only applies to districts having significant growth in student 
population. Although the idea is valid in some instances, a number of. 
other reasons defend the pursuit of the program. 

If a district is but holding its ow n in student population or even de- 
creasing, it may phase out of operation those facilities that are out- 
dated, in need of expensive repair, o^ offer prohibitive operational 
costs. By the assignment of sixth grade students to the empty space in a 
junior high, we have a middle school. Any elementary building thus 
emptied, being unsound one way or another, can be removed from 
service. 

Savings can come to a district not only because of not having to 
build* but also by the tearing down of schools. 
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. Integration of peoples and communities b> the reasoning stated and 
b> natural outcomes of quarter semester registrations can also result. 

Why a student "opts" out a quarter other than the traditional 
summer three months is a primary concern if a district wishes to 
accomplish economic savings, but registration of students for summer 
quarter attendance must be voluntary. 

Year-round education, in its present ai.d most honest definition, isn't 
for all school districts. One should listen to pros and cons anil avoid 
sales promotions. As ho two districts are alike, a thorough and objective 
stud} of local conditions should precede in-depth planning and imple- 
mentation. If. after that pursuit, a positive set of answers doesn't satisfy 
the question "why." then all such activity should cease. 

If the program is put into effect, a school district can expect to spend 
more than in a previous year, especially in the earlier years of its 
operation. Some districts would never approximate a point of budget- 
ary balance, i.e.. a savings in capital outlay versus an increase in 
instructional costs. 

No, the ti me of the year-round school is with some of us just as much 
as the popularit> of broad ties and lapels suit the times, although we 
threw some away a number of years ago. 

It can be trul> stated for a number of districts, that one of two things 
maj occur, a deferring of capital outla> increases for a period of time 
(stop-gap) or after a few years of operation, savings in that area will 
cancel out increases in instructional cost, 

^ Keeping the two in mind, one most singular objective looms as the 
only true reason to go year-round — the economically prudent im- 
provement-of the educational program facilitated by a change in at- 
tendance patterns utilizing school facilities all year. This ^ the direc- 
tion to take. 

Too much attention, money and time are directed to the mechanics 
of attendance patterns. A more valid analysis of the program's value 
lies in the following considerations: why a student would "opt" out 
another period of the year, can smaller districts benefit by a common 
satellite operation, what are the personnel **hang-ups," curriculum 
revision, teacher assignment, additional costs for transportation, the 
master schedule, computer problems, legislative restrictions, changes 
^ reimbursements, use of the idea as a 'Vehicle" for many other 
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changes, and on and on. These are the areas in which a district sliould 
seek advice. 

Vacations during the fall, winter and spring have to be more attrac- 
tive than the traditional summer. The closer a district is to winter sports 
areas, the easier this change is for students to comprehend. Also, that 
same district profits b> the fact that its students, on a rotating basis, 
can be emplo>ed all >ear round One-tourth of the students could be 
legall> absent during an> quarter, available. for employment sn recrea- 
tional activities. Remember, also, that all students are not competing 
for the same jobs at the same time — June through August — and 
^ causingthosejobstogo wanting September through May. 

Career education is an important factor. I don't speak voluntaril)' to 
the situation wherein a student works. Rather, I refer to the laboratory, 
internship or apprentice arrangement whereby a co-educatof, pursuing 
a career desired b> a student, acts as a teacher to that student at the site 
of his occupation. 

The Butler Area School District has received a gracious .response 
from local businessmen, craftsmen and professional people. We can 
place students with practicing adults in areas from medicine to minis- 
^ try. 

The opportunity for a student to test his ambitions prior to a serious 
commitment is consequential. The redirection of interests at an earlier 
age will lead to happier adult lives. 

With a four-quarter plan, one aduh co-educator can serve four 
career interested students, one at a time duiing the individual student 
vacation quarter. As a resuh, more students are reached, daily atten- 
dance is down, and an alternative kind of educational progra.a repre- 
sents a breaking awa> from the traditional summer vacation period 
when only one-fourth of the students would participate. 

The vear round concept is an octopus. The more one thinks upon it, 
the greater Jt^ possibilities are. Even under the most conservative 
attitudes, it becomes a change agent, a vehicle to take us from where we 
are to where we would like to be, 

LastI). no district should entertain any novelty degree of involvement 
with the topic, causing much concern to staff, students, parents, etc. 
unless it intends to remam committed to an idea that has recognized 
local merit, substance and strengths. 
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Consideration of Days in a Year 



1. Chrisinias Vacation (between ■ 
Christmas arid New Year*s Day) 

2. Easter Monday 




Attention will ob\iousl> ha\e to be paid to the number ot'days in.the 
year and how each quarter of a tour-quarter plan will tit into pro- 
gramming. The tbilowing breakdown provides a very restrictive inter- 
pretation of the 365 days of the calendar year. 

365 days 

1. Fiftv-two weekends 



2. One day for each of the following 
holidays: 

a. Independence Day 

b. Labor Day 

e. Veterans' D;iy 

d. Thanksgiving 

e. Chrijftmas 

f. New Year's Day 

g. GochI Friday 

h. Memorial Day 

3. Between quarters (closing tif one 
quarter and registration for 
following quarters) — two days each 
l^eniainder of days to be divided into four quarters. 

AJtcmativc Consideration* 



253 days 




245 days 
- 5 

240 days 
I 

239 days 

3. Friday after Thanksgiving ^ | 

Total Days 238 days 

*NOTE: No allow ances tor snow days, in-service days, vacation before 
Christmas, Martin Luther Day, etc. 
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Printer's IMo. 
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• TIltCU-Nl-RALASSKMBLYOF PENNSYLVANIA 



SENATE BILL 



INTRODUCED BY REIBMAN, COPPERSMITH, ORLANDO, 
W.E. FLEMING, STAUFFER, HOLL, ROSS, MESSINGER AND 
HOWARD, JANUARY 22, 1973 

REFERREDTO RULES, JANUARY 23. 1973 



Amending the act of'March 10, 1949 (P.L. 30, No. 14), entitled **An act 
relating to the public school system, including certain provisions 
applicable as well to private and parochial schools, amending, revis- 
ing, consolidating and changing the laws relating thereto/' providing 
additional payments to districts offering educational programs 
throughout the entire year and making an appropriation. 
The General Assembl> of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 

enacts as follows: 

Section 1. Section 2502, act of March 10, 1949 (P.L. 30, No. 14). 
known as the "Public School Code of 1949.** is amended by adding a 
subsection to read: 

Section 2502. Payments on Account of Instruction. — 

|h] For the school year commencing July 1, 1973 and for each school 
year thereafter, the Secretary of Education may, at his discretion, 
preapprovc experimental yearrround programs of operations which 
conform to policies and regulations established by the State Board of 
Education. " 

Year-round programs may include a fully reimbursable school year 
for pupils of less than one hundred eighty days of instruction^ provided 
that the total hours of instruction are equivalent to the one hundred 
eighty day school year as determined by the Secretary of Education. 
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Year-rcund programs may include a schoul year for pupils in excess 
of one hundred eighty days of instruction and shall qualify for an 
additional reimbursement on account of both instruction and necessai^ 
transportation for such excess days of instmction for pupils. 

The Secretary of Education shall not preapprove programs for ad- 
ditional reimbursement exceeding the total amount specifically appro- 
priated for this purpose by the General Assi^mbly. 

Section 2. For programs approved tor the school year 1973-74, the 
sum of otie million dollars (SI, 000.000), shall be appropriated for the 
purposes of this act. All futids iitiexpended atid unencumbered as of 
June 30, 1975 shall lapse. 

Scclioti 3. This act shall take ctTect July 1, 1973. 
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ESY Considerations and Possible Solutions 



Disadvantages 



Solutions 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES 



a. Will necessitate completely 
new courses of study, with 
uell-denned content for 
each segment. 



b. Will lessen tlexibility tor 
teachers in presenting units 
within content of a course. 



Theoretically, must otter 
every subject in every seg- 
ment, but impossible with 
such special courses as ad- 
vanced placement, third 
and fourth year of language, 
etc. 
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Sequential assignment of 
same students to same 
teacher cannot be assured 
for all segments of subject 
(teacher vacations and utili- 
zation of staff to offer all 
subjects in every segment). 



a. Courses of study can all be 
rewritten, with content for 
each segment minutely de- 
veloped. 



Departmental leadership 
can be provided to imple- 
ment these changes within 
each school and on the dis- 
trict level. 



Lowering standards for reg- 
istration in each special 
course could result in a 
larger enrollment per seg- 
ment; but will ''challenge" 
,e<^l of course be lowered 
and significance of special 
class lost? 
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Disadvantages 



Solutions 



e. With smaller enrollments 
' per segment, cost per pupil 

in special courses, such as 
A. P. chemistry. French IV. 
etc.. will be much high.er per 
student. 

f. Departmijital leadership to 
assure continuity of content 
in subject areas, and'to as- 
sist with changes of teachers 

. in . subjects, will increase 
costs (teaching load reduced 
t6 allow time for super- 
vision; research, course re- 
vision, procurenlti^it of ma- 
terials, etc.)* 



ATTENDANCE 



a. Complexity in arranging for 
all children of one ftmily to 
vacation at the same time. 
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b. Increased absenteeism be- 
cause of shortened holiday 
periods (Christmas, Easter, 
. Thanksgiving, etc.) 



Arrangements for having 
equal number of students in 
attendance during each seg* 
ment (to assure acceptable 



a. Moi'e refined .tbut more 
costly) niethods and clerical 
procedures for recording 
course preferences of stu- 
dents and assignment to 
courses can be developed. 

b. Pre-registration a necessity! 
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Disadvantages 



Solutions 



pupil/ teacher ratio, to war- 
rant the olTering of each 
subject ill each segment, 
ami to make more feasible 
the oTfering of special and 
enriched subjects in each 
segment) will complicate 
scheduling. 



STAFFING 
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a. A number of teachers may 
not desire to work for all 
segments (graduate school,' 
family responsibilities, 
travel, etc.), affecting se- 
quential assignment of 
teachers for,sonie students. 

b. Problems in utilizing staff 
effectively in each segment 
to meet student course selec- 
tion needs. 

c. The "best" teachers for cer- 
tain subjects may not be 
available for every segment 
that the subject is taught. 

d. Staffs may be smaller per 
segment, but total salary 
costs for all segments may 
approximate total salaries 
of larger staff on nine- 
month basis. 



a. A number of teachers could 
possibly be obtained 
through recruitment of "one 

^ segment" teachers from the 
community. 
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Disadvantage^ 



Solutions 



GRADUATION 



a. One or two baccalaureates, 
commencements, proms, 
etc.? (Students will want to 
accelerate by attending con- 
tinuously.) 

b. When will class rank, etc., 
be determined? (Majority of 

. colleges still open in Sep- 
tember and close in June.) 



a. Two of each graduation 
event could be scheduled, 
• or . . . 



/ 

b. Students who complete 
graduation requUements 
early maV be required to 
wait for [jhe^jice^J^year 
event. 



•ATHLETIC PROGRAM 



a. Students must attend at 
least two consecutive seg- 
ments ibr a given sport. 



b. Students with active interest 
in all sports would need to 
attend all segments to qual- 
ify lor participation by 
PIAAand WPIALrulds. 



a. Athletes can elect to attend 
during the segments when 
their preferred sport is in 
season. 

(1) What effect will this 
have on quality of our 
teams? 

(2) Will thi;5 restrict the' 
^number of three and 

four-letter athletes? 



SCHOOL ACTIVITIES . 



a. Concerts, plays, etc. -two of 
each rather than "annual" 
events. 

(I) May alTect "singular*' 
importance of each 
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event. 



a. We can break with tradition 
whh respect to annual plays, 
concerts, etc. 
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Disadvantages 



Solutions 



(2) Will crowd activity 
calendar more and 
place greater student 
demand on school facil- 
ities — thus restrict 
coninninity use. 



b. Would probably permit 
"more students to experience 
participation in each type of 
event. 



STUDENT CONTROL 



a. Will students on vacation 
tend to "visit** and hinder 
smooth operation of school? 



b. Wiir*on vacation** students 
have worthwhile activities 
and opportunities in every 
segment? 



a. Extra patrol personnel can 
be assigned on a regular day 
basis. 



b. Cooperation of parents and 
community can be enlisted. 



SCHOOL SPIRIT OR "FEELING OF BELONGING' 



a. Will students feel identified 
with a class when school 
segments for all members 
are not the same? 



a. Identification as a member 
of a class may not be of pri- 
mary importance. 



FACILITIES 



a. Major repairs or changes in 
school must be, done while 
students are housed in facil- 
ities. 
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a. Temporary ^re- .cheduling of 
students, at some incon- 
venience, can permit repairs 
to be carried on while school 
is in session. 
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Disadvantages 



Solutions 



b. Buildings must be air con- 
ditioned for summer use. 



b. Mainlenance and custodial 
personnel can be placed on 
a night and seven-day work 
schedule. 

c. All schools can be air condi- 
tioned, at a cost deterniined 
by the problems involved in 
the design and construction 
of each. 

d. Additional classrooms will 
not be needed. 



TRANSPORTATION 



a. Busing of students will be 
more expensive. 



ADMINISTRATIVE CONCERNS 



a. As many master schedules 
as we have segments will be 
needed — every subject in 
each segment at additional 
cost for special classes, or 
changes in offerings based 
on changes in subject selee- 
tions. 



b. Arrangements for writing 
schedules faster will be 
needed. 
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a. Administrative procedures 
can be changed and mech- 
anized. 
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New plans and assignments 
in the areas of total coor- 
dination* schedule writing, 
course selection, personnel 



Disadvantages 



Solutions 



c. A full-time coordinator, 
freed of all other duties, to 
plan for each succeeding 
segment (master schedules, 
assignment of teachers, pro- 
curement of instructional 
materials, building repairs, 
etc.) will be needed. 

d. Extra help for collecting 
and distributing books after 
each segment needed. 

e. Adjustment of transfer stu- 
dents to our schedule will 
probably be difficult. 

f. Pre-season practice for athi 
letes, scquinettes, band, 
etc., would, of necessity, be 
eliminated. 



assignment, etc. can be 
made at some additional 



cost. 



X 
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GRADE 



12™ 



ITH. 



10 



TH 



9 



LATIN 



VIROIL AND AENEID BOOKS 
FIVE AND SIX . 



VIRGIL AND AENEID BOOKS 
TWO, THRTE.AND FOUR 



VIRGIL AND AENEID BOOKS 
One AND TWO 



CAESAR. AND OTHER 
LATJN WRITERS 



LIVY AND OTHER 
LATIN WRITERS 



ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND STUDY 
OF ROMAN AND GREEK LIFE 




i 


i 




BASIC GRAMMAR AND CLASSICS jf 



TH 



BASIC GRAMMAR CLASSICS I 



SASK: GRAMMAR AND MYTHOLOOY 



i 



GRADE 



12m 



0 



TH 



'TH 
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RUSSIAN 



READY FOR RUSSIAN 



READY FOR RUSSIAN 



READY FOR RUSSIAN 



[[ready for RUSSIAN HL | 

t 

[ ready for RUSSIAN IL j 
{READY FOR RUSSW X^ , 



RUSSIAN 



READY FOR RUSSIAN 



READY FOR RUSSIAN 31 



READY FOR RUSSIAN 



1] 



[ready for RUSSIAN 311 | 

.. t -. 

[ready for RUSSIAN 3X I 

t ' 



( 



READr FOR RU3SUM 



GRAPE 



12 



TH, 



1 1 



0th 



(TH 



GERMAN 



ADVANCING .IN GERMAN HI 



ADVANCING IN GERMAN 



ADVANCING IN GERMAN 



CONTINUING IN GERMAN 

t ■ 



CONTINUING IN GERMAN 



t 



13 



CONTtNUING IN GERMAN X 



{ BEGINNING \H GEBMAN ST j 
[BEGINNING IN GERMAN 31 "| 

t . " 

[ BEGINNING IN GERMAN X j 



SINGLE BLOCK » 12 WEEK COURSE 

SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENTAL MOVEMENT 
UPWARD. 



f44 



GRADE 



FRENCH 



12th 



REVEALING REALISM (3 LIT) 



Hth 



Le Si^tledesfumiSVes 
(6) 



Le RayonnemenKS) 
du romontisme It 



Melodies (6) 

des grands matt res 



La Lutte (6) 
pour la vie ♦ 



Dans la boue (6) 
du naturailsme it 



French Grammi 
Review (6) : 



[Lettres (6) 
classiques et modernes 



Le Roman policier 
(6). 



FRANCE, Past ond 
Present (6) 
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10 TH 



9 th 



6th 



7th 



6 th 



5 th 



^TH 



3rd 



Le Frdngais QOmplet III 



Le Frangais gomplet I 



Le Frongars gompiet I 



Elements of French DT 



Elements of French IT 



Elements of French I 



Functional French 3Zr 



Functional French 31 



Functional French ISC 



Fre 
TrJ 



Functlonql French HI 



Factional French H 



Functional French I 



Ccnversotion Prereading Instruction 



Conversation 



Conversation 



CorversQtion 
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FRENCH 



GRADE 



LIaGE D'OR du THEATRE. 
FRANQAIS (6) or(3LlT) 



Rayon nemenKS) 
romontisme * 



La Lutte (6) 
pour la vie it 



Dans la baue (6) 
du naturaiisme t 



French Grammar in 
Review (6) 



tres (6) 

digues et modernes 



Le Roman palicier 
(6) 



FRANCE , Past and 
Present (6) 



Controversial French 
Literature (6) ifr 



Le Frangais continue M 



Le Francois continue H 



Le Froncais continue I 



French Talk IK 



French Talk E 



French Talk T 



Storting In French HI 



Starting In 'French H 



Storting In Frehch I 



ft COURSES MORE DIFFICULT 
1^ BLOCK=TWELVE WEEK COURSE IN 
SECONDARY, YEAR IN ELEMENTARY. 
SMALL NUMBER INDICATES THE NO- 
OF TWELVE WEEK COURSES AS A 
PREREQUISITE. 



} 



SPANISH 



Selecciones (9) 



Selecclones Mayor (9) 



Un Espejo de 
Sudomefica (9) 



Un de todo 



Nove^gj Corta 



Ei Sentimiento esparto! 
por Id literatura #h 
Espana (6) 



£1 
, pof 



I Highways v^!|^ || El Ambiente espofioKSlj |coversoci6n diario (5)1 



t 



Highways to the 
Spanish WoridH 



Highwoys to ttie 
Sponish World 1 



Cuentos otegres(3) {|ei Mundo iotinoomeficono 



El Mun 



1 Avenues of 


Spanish H | 






Avenues of 


Spanish K 


^ 4 


Avenues of 


Spanish I | 
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SPANISH 



Selecciones (9) 



Selecclones Mayor (9) 



Un Espejo d^e 
Sudomerico (9) 



Otro EspeJo de 
SudomencQ (9) 



Un ppco de todo 



Nove|gj Corto 



El Sentimiento espond 
por io .jiterotura «h 
Espono (6) 



EI Sentimiento espoRol 
por Lo Lileroturo en 
Espono H (6) 



Don Quijote ' 
de lo Moncho 
(6) 



Hiqhwoysy^^m II El Ambiente espofiol(5) )coversoci6n diorio (5)] 



highways to ttia 
Spanish World H 








Highways to tt)e ] 
Soansh World I I 


Cuentos alegres(3) 


|ei Mundo lati'noamericano ^3) 




El Mundo hispanico (3]| 



i/enues 


of 


Sponish 11 








venues 


of 


Sponish E 




venues 


of 


Spcni&h I 



I BLOCK* 12 WEEK COURSE 
SMALL HO. INDICATES THE 
NO OF TWELVE WEEK COURSES 
AS A PREREQUISITE. 




AMERICAN 
CULTURES 



Am. 

Policy 



Post 
W«r 

Amtfic« 
1945- 
Pr*Mnt 



Conduct 
Of Am. 
CWil W«r 



Th« U.S. 
In World 
War II • 



Crunging 
WivtOf 
Am. Lif« 

1865* 



Ro«rlng 

20'sBr 

GrMt 

b«prn* 

«ion 

\ 



WORLD 

- CULTURES 







20th 
C«ntury 
RuuUn 
Hittorv 



The GrMt 
Am«/ic«n 



Currtnt 

World 

Probltmt 



IrKJiafii 

Atiin 
Contrjtt 



Minority 
Grcupt 
InTM 
U.S. 



Indivtduil 
Study 
Program a 



Amtfkan 
Adv*ntur«« 



Th« U.S. 
At A 
World 
LMd«r 



Demo- 
cratic 
Europ* 



Middia 
East In 
Th«20th 
Cantury 



Compara- 
tiva 

Cultural 
OfTha 

World 



Latin 

Amafiica: 

Sinca 

tndapafv 

danca 



Currant 

Amarkan 

Hfftory 



Natura Of 
Rtvolu- 
tion & 
Conflict 4 



Tudof & 
Stuart 
Dyntftiti: 
A Study 
In Con* 
flict 



3 Courtat 




Raform 


A.P. Am. 




Mova- ' 


Hiftoty • 




mantrm 
Amafica 



Famouf 
World 
Parson- 
alatias 



China In 
Tha 20th 
Cantury a 



3Courm 
A.P. 

Europaan 
Hiitory • 



Int. Co- 
Operation: 
Myth or 
Raatity • 



Black 
Africa 



PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL SCIE 



ECONOMICS. 



Tha 

American 

Ecor>omy 
Tha 8ig • 
Picture 



GEOGRAPHY 



In Tha 
Market 
Place 



Am. Eco. 
tratitu- 
tJont. 
Goalf & 
Problem! a 



Stratagtc 
Area 

Geography 



Personal 
Firiar>ca« 
& Invatt* 
ment 



Geography 
Of 

Cititi 



Popula- 
tion 

Geography 



World 
Rasourcat 



Gaog.Of' 
Arglcul- 
ture & 
^tanufac• 
tura 



Seminar 
In ^ 
Economic 
Thought ^ 



Gaog. Of 
Th«U.S. 



Gaog.Of 
Tha 

U.S.S.R. 



Compet- 
ing 

Economic 
Systemf 



Gaog. Of 

Anglo- 

America 



□ 



Writing Completed 
Course Ready For 
Trial Pr^Mntctlon 



. . •Course In Tha Procasa 
▼ 1 Of Being Completed 



Course Title « Contant YihU 
Is Being Considered As An A 

To Tha Curriculum. But Wrii 
Not Begun 



9 



PRINCIPLES df SOCIAL SCIENCE 



,0 

TURES 



Id 



[ 



Otnio« 
crtttc 
£urop« 



In 

20th 
ftury 



Compar** 

tlVf 

Cultur«t 
Of Th« 

World 



r«Of 
& 

nict ♦ 



Ftmout 

World 

Ptrion* 



kt In 

20th 
itUry ♦ 



Co- 
vttion: 



hty ♦ 



In 
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ECONOMICS 



Thf 

Economy 
Th« Bt9 
Picturt 



in Th# 
NUrktt 
PUc* 



Am. Ceo. 
Inxtitu* 
tiofit. 
Goals & 
Problvmt * 



PtrtonjI 
FinjncM 
.& |nv*«t> 
mfnt 



Samins" 

In " 

Economic 
Thought * 



Comp«t' 

ing 

Economic 
Sytttmt 




□ 



Writing Comptettd 
CourM R«*dy For 
Trill PriMnUtion 



•Coufst In Th* Proc*« 
Of B«inf Co^'ilttacj 



POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 



Tht 

Pr»t'td»i«Y 
& Am«rica*t 
Rolf In 
Th« World « 



Simlnjr 
On Pol' 
it^l 

Thlnkm * 



Political 

Prtsaur* 
Groupt & 



□ Court* TitU & Content Which 
It Baing Consk^trtd As An Addition 
To Tho Curriculum, But Writing) His 
Not Bagtin 






Currtnt 




Socio* 




Political 




tssuvs 



Marrlaga 
Couplas< 
Klds& 
Kkkt« 



Crimin< 
ology 



Damogra* 
phy: 
Probltm 
Of 

Privilaga 



Difficulty Of Courm ProgrMtat 
From Most Difficult On Tha Laft 
To Laast Difficult On Tha Right 



i4i 



Butler Area School District 



MUSIC PROGRAM - K-12 



Kinder- 
garten 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 

. Grade 3 

Grade 4 

Grade 5 



Grade 6 



I Vocal I 



Appliod Music 



h 



Instrumental 



Chorus* 



j Flutophone | — | Strings | ^ 

- | Strings | — [Orchestra* 



Brass | 



Woodwind 



I 



Percussion j 



Strings | — | Orchestra* | 



Brass 



Woodwind 



I 



Percussion I 



Band* 



1 Classroom l\^usic 




1^ 


1 ' Classroom Teacher t | 


1 


jClassrm. Teach.- 


Music Special. 1 1 


1 


jClassrm. Teach.- 


Music Special, t j 


1 


ICIassrm. Teach.— 


Music Special. t| 


1 


Iciassrm. Teach.- 


Music Special. 1 1 


1 


[Classrm. Teach.- 


Music Special. 1 1 






Iciassrm. Teach.- 


^Ausic Special. 1 1 



Band* 



Junior 

High 

School 



Boys 
Chorus 



Girls 
Chorus 



— I Mixed Chorus | 



Strings 

~~r~ 



String 
Orchestra 



Senior 

High 

School 



Girls 
Glee 



Brass 



Woodwind \ — 



Percussion 1 



Mixed Inst. 



Full 

Orchestra 



Gtrls Chorale | 



H string 
Orchestra 



Band 



Advanced Band ■ I 
— I Laboratory Band"] 



Survey of 
Mus. Exper. 



Theory ( 



Pops 

Orchestra 



Concert Choir [ 



Brass L. 

3^ 



Vocal 
Ensem. 



Woodwind } 



Swing Chorus j 



Percussion U 

I ^ 



Mixed Inst. 



String j 

Ensemble 



Full Concert 
Orchestra 



Concert 
Band 



Symphonic 
Band 



Wind 
Ensemble 



|lnstnirn«»ntfli 
lEnsembles 



Funda- 
mentals i 



11 Harmon 
Patterns 





Laboratory 




Band 



Organ 



Marching 
Band 



i 

E 



III Form 



IV Countt 
point A 




V Instru- 
mentation 



VI * 
Arranging 
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MUSIC PROGRAM - K-12 



Effective 1972 - 1973 



Classroom Music 



Classroom Teacher t | 



Classrm. Teach.-M usic SpectaL 1 1 

- I 

Classrm. Teach.-Music Special. 1 1 



Classrm. Teach.- Music Special. t| 



Classrm. T^ach.-Music Special. t| 



Classrm. Teach.-Music Special. 1 1 



Band* 



KEY 

* Possible where facilities are availably 
t lnstructior> by , 

* Required of all seventh grade students. 
■ Should be taken in sequence. 

* Instructor may waive fundamentals if student has taken 
Theory I class. 

A Instructor may waive either II or III if student ability 
warrants. 

Some numbers in sequence of courses will be missing 
until intermediate high school is completed. 

SUBMITTED NOVEMBER 1971 



[Classrm. Teach.-Music SpecialTT] 



4 Band* 



Band 



Advanced Band ■ 



Survey of 
Mus. Exper. 



Laboratory Band 



Pops 

Orchestra 



Full Concert 
Or-'^e$tra 



Concert 




Symphonic 




Wind 


Band 




Band 




Ensemble 



Instrumental 
Ensembles 





Theory 1 








Funda- 
mentals • 


I 1 


■ 


11 Harmonic 
Patterns 



Rock, Pop 
Jazz I 



Folk & Eth- 
nic Music I 



Music of Mass 
Media I 



fMuiic 
I lated i 



& Re- 
Arts I 



Folkar^ II 
Ethnic Music 



Music in 
Action 



Music 

Appreciation I 



Music and Re- 
lated Arts IV 



Music Appreciation IV 



Music Appreciation V^ 



Laboratory 

Band 



II! Form 



Marching 
Band 



IV Counter 
point 



T 



Musical 
Theatre M 




V Instru- 
mentation 

~T~ 



VI 

Arranging 



BUTLER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL - SCIENCE COU 



BIOLOGY 



CHEMISTRY 



PHV 



UPPER LEVEL BIO. 1 1| LP. LEVEL 



UP.LCHEMll LO.CHEM. 




IIMTRO. TO 
BIOLOGY 



A FOUNDATION 
COURSE 



AN INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 



ENVIRON. 
MENT& 
PLANTS 



MEASl 
FORCI 



.J.IFE 

DRIVING 

FORCES 



T 



NATURE OF THE 
ATOM, 

BONDING CHEM. 
REACTIONS . 



CHEMICAL EQU. 
STOICHIOMETRY 



HEATNUCL 
WAVE 
ENERGY 



MICROBES 
&MAN 



VERTE- 
BRATE & 
ZOOLOGY 



INHERITANCE 



KINETICS; ACIDS 
BASES 

EQUILIBRIUM 



PHASES OF MATTER 
SOLUTIONS 



LIGH 
ELEC 



NATURE OF CHEM. 
.REACTIONS 



BIO. 11 



I A.P. CHEM. I I ORG. CHEM. | 



I A.P. I 



EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
& BIOLOGICAL INVEST. 



NATURE OF THE 

ATOM;STOICHIOMET 

PHASES 



_L 



STRUCTURE & NOM. 
HYDROCARBONS 
& ALCOHOL 



GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT AND 
BEHAVIOR OF PLANTS 



SOLUTION; KINETICS 
CHEM. EQUILIBRIUM 



HALOGEN DERIVATIV. 
ACIDS & FATS 



ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 
SCIENCE & SOCIETY 



THERMODYNAMICS 
TRAN. ELEMENTS 
NUCLEAR & ORGANIC 



BIOCHEMISTRY 



MEC 



WAVEJ 
THER^ 



ELEC 
& MA 
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R HIGH SCHOOL - SCIENCE COURSE OFFERINGS 



CHEMISTRY 



UP.LCHEM. II LO. CHEM: 



A FOUNDATION 
COURSE 



AN INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 



NATURE OF THE 
ATOM, 

BONDING CHEM. 
REACTIONS 



CHEMICAL ECU. 
STOICHIOMETRY 



KINETICS; ACIDS 
6ASES 

EQUILIBRIUM 



PHASES OF MATTER 
SOLUTIONS 



NATURE OF CHEM. 
REACTIONS 



I A.P. CHEM. I I ORG. CHEM. 



NATURE OF THE. 

ATOM;STOICHIOMET 

PHASES 



STRUCTURES NOM. 
HYDROCARBONS 
& ALCOHOL 



SOLUTION; KINETIC^ 
CHEM. EQUILIBRIUM 



HALOGEN DERIVATIV. 
ACIDS & FATS 



THERMODYNAMICS 
TRAN. ELEMENTS 

R& ORGANIC 



ERiC- 



BIOCHEMISTRY 



1.5.3. 



PHYSICS 



PHYSICS i 



MEASUREMENT 
FORCES ON MATTER 



HEATNUCL. 

WAVE 

ENERGY 



NUCLEAR 
CONCEPTS 



LIGHTS 
ELECTRICITY 



A.P. PHYSICS 



MECHANICS 



waves; KINETICS &^ 
THERMO ENERGY 



ELECTRICITY 
& MAGNETISM 



COM. SCIENCE 

CHEMISTRY 



EVERYDAY 
CHEMISTRY 



FUNDAMENTAL 
CONCEPTS OF • 
CHEMISTRY 



PHYSICS 



ENERGY, WORK & POWER 



EARTH SCIENCE I 



I SPACE SCI. 



OUR SOLAR 
SYSTEM 



THE 

UNIVERSE 



'4 



I EARTH SCI. I I 



